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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


Tere has been in the world much controversy between the 
advocates of science and the advocates of religion. Infidelity on 
the one hand has covered its deformity with the robes of philoso- 
phy, and bigotry on the other, so blind as not to distinguish be- 
tween true science and its counterfeit, has endeavored to expel 
philosophy from the precinets of religion. If we inquire into the 
cause of this strange opposition, we shall find that it has arisen 
not without some shadow of reason. ‘To a mind habituated to 
the belief in a Supreme Being, and fully imbued with the doe- 
trine springing from such a belief and taught by revelation, we 
must grant that there is something in the first aspect of the sci- 
ences but little consonant with their received opinions. Science, 
the interpreter of nature, seems indeed to unlock many a mystery 
which before had been looked upon with religious awe. The 
uniform and invariable succession of day and night, the order of 
the seasons, and innumerable natural phenomena, have been re- 
garded as the immediate effects produced by a Divine cause. The 
rain was literally believed to be sent from heaven; the rainbow 
Was a standing miracle in the cloud, the token of a covenant be- 
tween God and the earth; the thunder and lightning were 
the expression of His wrath. But science, as though she would 
seduce the believer from his faith, tells him that all these are the 
results of natural laws; she shows him that the laws of gravita- 
tion and motion explain the succession of day and night, and 
the order of the seasons; that the bow of mercy is but the 
result of a simple law of optics; and that the very thunder of 
the clouds can be mimicked by man himself. It must be al- 
lowed that the study of the sciences which pretend such things, 
will tend much to dissipate some of his earlier religious feelings, 
or rather prejudices ; it will at least excite a doubt where before 
there was not a shadow of uncertainty, and lead to inquiry upon 
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that which before had been supposed beyond dispute. It is true, 
his first doubt is not in regard to his own faith, but in regard to 
those studies which seem so directly opposed to it. His religious 
views, so thoroughly confirmed, become to him the standard of 
truth by whieh he judges every thing as false which does not lit- 
erally scree with them, — It was thus that the old and established 
opinions of the church presented so formidable a barrier to the 
true systein of the universe, as taught by Copernicus and Galileo ; 
the latter of whom was imprisoned and his doctrines denounced 
as “absurd, philosophically false and formally heretical, because 
it is expressly contrary to the Holy Scriptures.” Such was the 
effect of the light of science, not upon men who had investigated 
this science, but upon those whose religious sentiments prevented 
a candid and impartial examination ; with these and such as these, 
science must ever be “an impious intrusion into the sanctuary,” 
and therefore not likely to endanger their pious convictions. But 
such as these, however, are more common in an ignorant or super- 
stitious age; at the present day there are few who are unwilling 
to examine the pretensions of science for fear of disturbing their 
faith; and indeed such a fear is never universal in any age. 
Even in the time of Galileo, many of the first nobles of Ttaly 
were his friends aud the warm espousers of his uwew doctrines, 
though they adhered no less rigidly to their Catholic tenets. 
Foscarinus, a learned monk, was an able expounder and champi- 
on of the new system of the universe, and wrote a treatise in 
which he reconciled various passages of scripture with the new 
doctrine. 

At this day it is easy to see that the origin of the opposition to 
Galileo on the one hand, and of his defense on the other, was 
due to the different degrees of knowledge possessed of his sci- 
entific discoveries. "Those that but heard them announced, and 
who conceived the church as infallible, rejected them at once as 
absurd and heretical ; while those that had learning and penetra- 
tion enough to become acquainted with the facts and their proofs, 
were compelled to admit their truth, and sometimes were led per- 
haps to take a position directly hostile to religion. It is probable 
that even the monks of the sixteenth century did not endeavor 
to reconcile the new theories with the Scriptures merely for the 
satisfaction of their own consciences, but rather from the love of 
science and a desire to introduce it to the rest of the world, ac- 
companied with the recommendation of religion, as the surest 
guarantee of its success; while they hailed the discovery of ap- 
parent causes for the visible effects of creation, as a relief from 
the clinching tenets of a system which forced them to acknowl- 
edge a constant and Supreme Agent. hus the philosopher may 
pride himself upon the knowledge which seeins to dissipate the 
illusions of his early days, and disrobes religion of the very 
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mystery and awe which fastened it upon his heart. Such is 
the enthusiasm of discovery, that often he imagines he has hit 
upon the ultimate cause, when in reality he has only discovered 
a law which was established by an all-wise lawgiver, or a new 
agent that is only the instrument of an active Providence. He 
discovers the law of gravitation, and he may believe, (what in- 
deed La Place has demonstrated,) that this cause is sutlicient to 
produce all the results exhibited on so grand a scale in the mo- 
tions of the planetary system, producing irregularities and again 
correcting them with a mathematical precision that secures the 
stability of the system forever ; and here perhaps he may stop and 
forget to ask the question, which it is the natural tendency of 
such a discovery to suggest, Whence this law of gravitation ? 
Perhaps, however, he does ask this question, and answers it by 
saying that it is an inherent quality of matter; and then he 
overlooks the next very important question, How came this mat- 
ter into a position and arrangement favorable to the action of 
these laws: Such seems to be the state of mind of the atheist 
Miraband, when he remarks: “ ‘These prejudiced dreamers are 
in ecstacy at the sight of the periodical motions of the planets ; 
at the order of the stars; at the various productions of earth ; at 
the astonishing harmony in the component parts of animals. — In 
that moment, however, they forget the laws of motion ; the pow- 
er of gravitation; the force of attraction and repulsion ; they as- 
sign all these striking phenomena to unknown causes of which 
they have no one substantial idea.’ Here he charges the be- 
lievers in a God with referring the striking phenomena of nature 
to “unknown causes,” as though “the laws of motion, the power 
of gravitation, and the forces of attraction and repulsion,” could 
be any more distinctly conceived of than the existence of a God. 
‘l’o him it might be retorted, that he forgets the arrangements of 
nature, and the various adjustmeuts, so favorable to the operation 
of these much boasted laws, which could never have been pro- 
duced by these laws themselves. 

It seems, therefore, that if one previously a believer in revela- 
tion was afterwards led to scepticism in his pursuit of science, it 
was because he stopped short of the conclusion to which they 
would unerringly bring him, if he would but follow them out in 
all their bearings. And it must be granted, that such is the dis- 
position of human nature to be satisfied with partial causes, and 
to save itself the search after more general ones, to imagine that 
they have arrived at the inmost recesses of nature, when they 
have hardly threaded the first passage in her wonderful labyrinth. 
Mor this perversion of man’s, science must be the sulferer, and be 
considered as the very teacher of infidelity, while in fact she ts 
anxiously pointing her followers to a most sublime religion, upon 
which they wantonly close their eyes. 
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We may regard the world as having but lately received the 
truths of science. A few centuries only have elapsed since the 
correct method of philosophizing was happily struck upon ; and 
but a few years since the great importance of the natural sciences 
was duly felt. The effect of knowledge in that time, as we have 
already seen, was first to make men doubt science because it op- 
posed their religious belief, afterwards to make them abandon 
their religious views because they appeared to disagree with the 
known results of science. Such we have seen was the case in 
regard to the discoveries of Galileo, which at first aroused the 
fears of superstitious men lest they would overturn their religious 
systems, but afterwards became so well established, that implicit 
confidence was placed in them rather than in the church itself, 
wherever there seemed to be any discordance between them. 
The same opposition was made to Newton's discoveries, though 
the “simplicity of his system,” as Brewster well remarks, “ the 
concise reasouing by which that system is explained, and the ir- 
resistible evidence by which it is supported, might have ensured 
it the warmest admiration of contemsorary mathematicians, and 
the most welcome reception in all the schools of philosophy 
throughout Kurope.” Nevertheless the Cartesian theory of vor- 
tices continued to be upheld by many of the first philosophers of 
the age , and Newton was opposed by Huygens, Bernouilli, Mai- 
ran, Cassini, and even by Leibnitz himself, who ventured to rep- 
resent the Newtonian philosophy as “ physically false, and as dan- 
gerous to religion.” ‘Thus has religious bigotry ever stood in 
the way of natural as well as divine truth; thus it was that Soc- 
rates was put to death for daring to promulgate doctrines of a 
higher religion and a perfect Deity, which would have overturned 
the very foundations of the Grecian mythology; and the true 
system of the universe, when announced by Pythagoras, was 
treated as absurd and impious, because it would at once destroy 
their beautiful religious fictions, dismount Phabus from his 
golden chariot, and rob Diana of one third of her dominions. 

A most remarkable instance of very modern date is still before 
us in the science of geology, at the first appearance of which, the 
religious community were greatly alarmed forthe scriptural ac- 
counts of the early history of our globe, and began by denouncing 
the science as heretical and as opposed to the Scriptures. Soon, 
however, the facts of geology began to strengthen both in num- 
ber and importance, and certain naturalists supposed that they had 
discovered laws in nature sufficient for the “ building up the 
present economy of things out of the ruins of a former economy.” 
They would exclude the agency of a God from the transition 
between one formation and another, and endeavor to demonstrate 
that “ by laws, and daws alone, was the frame-work of our exist- 
ing economy put together,”—thus proving again the truth of the 
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remark that on the first presentation of science to religious minds, 
it is liable to be treated as heretical when it treads on religious 
ground ; but that afterwards when the truth of the science is in- 
controvertibly established, the pride of philosophers often leads 
them to exalt their knowledge above revealed religion. ‘They stop 
on this side of the conclusion which is almost forced upon them; 
they refuse to ask themselves the questions which science herself 
proposes ; and avoid giving an answer which would undermine 
their speculations and refer the causes of natural phenomena to 
their proper source. Some there have been, however, who have 
not hesitated to question nature in regard to her closest secrets, 
and yet have listened to the truth that she does not possess inher- 
ently the powers which have been aseribed to her, but that they 
are all to be referred to a higher power. Such has been the 
course of the more modern geologists, who going one step beyond 
the partial and one-sided views of preceding philosophers, have 
established their science on sure grounds, and with it confirmed, 
or rather illustrated, the truth of revelation. Among these and at 
their head is Baron Cuvier. 

We have taken for granted in most of the preceding remarks, 
that religion was presented to the mind before science. A dif- 
ferent view of the subject presents itself when we consider sei- 
ence as cotemporary with or preceding religion. 

The sciences which exist “embodied” in the natural werld, 
and which we therefore call natural seiences, seem to have been 
designed to hold the first place in the culture of the mond. 
They are presented to the child as his first lesson when he pur- 
sues the beautiful butterfly, or admires some pretty stone, or looks 
with wonder at the heavens—these are but the germs of those 
sciences which in after years are unfolded and matured. It would 
seem, then, to be the most correct method of education, to make the 
young mind as early as possible familiar with natural faets—then 
gradually explain them by the laws of nature, ull a full view of 
the universe be presented with all its laws and dispositions de- 
pendent on the Creator. Not that religious instruction should be 
reserved tll an extensive knowledge of science has been acquired, 
but only that the first natural should precede the first: spiritual 
truth; that before the child be instructed in the belief of a God, 
he be first made to feel the necessity of a cause for what he wit- 
nesses daily around him. ‘This once impressed upon his mind, 
in all his subsequent inquiries he will seek such a cause, even 
above all the secondary causes he may discover. 

The mind has been wondertully adapted to its dwelling place, 
or rather this habitation was prepared with most skillful adaption 
to the nature of its occupant. “The natural world,” says au 
elegant writer, “ was precisely and perfectly adapted to invigorate 
and strengthen the intellectual and moral man. Its first aud 
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highest use was not to support the vegetables which adorn or the 
aniunals which cover its surface ; nor yet to give sustenance to 
the human body ; it has a higher and holier object, in the attain- 
ment of which these are only means. It was intended to draw 
forth the latent energies of the soul, to impart to them its own 
freshness, to initiate them into its own mysteries, and by its silent 
and humble dependence on its Creator, to leave on them when it 
is withdrawn by death the full impress of his likeness.’ Besides, 
there is implanted in the mind a love for the beauteous forms of 
nature, which leads it directly to the study of her laws; and we 
hardly need add, that a mind thus early introduced to an acquaint- 
ance with the world, and taught to look beyond immediate causes 
to the existence of a great First Cause, will advance as it matures, 
not towards scepticism, but toa clearer and more definite compre- 
hension of this first spiritual truth. 

It is indeed too true, that infidelity has existed among scientific 
men; not however from the peculiar nature of their pursuits, or 
from any vecessity, but from mistakes with regard to the proper 
provinces of science and theology. All the theology that science 
can teach is a natural theology, which leads the philosopher no 
farther than the belief in the existence of the Creator, with per- 
haps some idea of his character inferred from the vature of his 
works. But he can arrive at none of the great truths presented 
by the Bible—for the mere existence of a God is not a revela- 
tion—and he is therefore upon wholly ditlerent ground from the 
theologian. Both engage in the study of truth, but the one the- 
ological, the other scientific. Seience may prepare the way for 
the reception of those purer and more exalted truths, and she may 
afterwards illustrate them, but she can never discover them. It 
belongs not to the theologian to dictate to the geologist what he 
must believe in regard to the changes in our globe: nor does it 
belong to the geologist to tell the theologian what divine truths, 
resulting from his philosophical speculations, he ovght to find in 
the Bible—but it is the part of each to read the lessons taught 
them, the one in the book of revelation, the other in the book of 
nature, and for science to retain its humble but honorable station 
subordinate to religion. The distinction we think clearly pre- 
sented in a passage from a late writer upon philosophy.“ In her 
creed theology can aver but this, that all those appearances which 
are beneficial to human kind are according to the ordination of 
God ; and although science may afterwards discover that such 
appearances are the natural result of other series of facts than 
were as first apprehended, they are not surely the less in accord- 
ance with the divine intelligence ; the theological truth is the 
same still, however the scientific adjustments of the fact may be 
shifted and reshifted. In whatever direction a gift of kindness 
and solid good may have come to me from my best friend, it will 
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signify nothing in regard to my affection for him in how many 
different ways it may have traveled; and even if his voice may 
have reached me through an echo, it is still his voice. It belongs 
to science to trace out all these winding natural channels, and 
when it has ascertained them to call them /aws; but it belongs 
to theology, and that alone, to make known the will and attri- 
butes of that hidden personal intelligence which employs these 
communications,” 

We see then that the infidelity resulting from science may be 
produced in two ways—either when philosophers stop short of 
the levitimate conclusions to which seience would lead them : or 
when they step beyond the assigned limits and encroach upon 
the province of theology. But surely the fault hes not in science, 
which only leads to such results when perverted from. its proper 
end by man. 

We have room only to notice one objection whieh is very com- 
monly made against scientific studies, which is that they have a 
tendency to encourage a sceptical disposition unfavorable to the 
belief of moral truths, because the philosopher is accustomed to 
admit no evidence but that of strict demonstration. — [tis an ob- 
jection evidently made by those who are ignorant of the pursuits 
they censure, and are therefore in no danger of becoming sceptical 
from their scientific habits. "The truth is that in the natural sei- 
ences, as much has to be received upon what logicians term 
probable evidence as in any other branch of knowledge. Tn as- 
tronomy we rely upon testimony to as great an extent as ever 
can be demanded of us in any moral subject. In the case of an 
eclipse the mathematician makes }is calculation upon data which 
are liable to all the sources of error to which moral data are ex- 
posed—the fallibility of testimony, liabilities to mistakes in ob- 
servation, and so on—-and yet astronomers are not so. sce plical as 
to be unable to appreciate the force of such evidence, though it is 
evidence which cannot be ascertained without great skill and 
attention. “DT never heard,” says Stewart, “of any mathema- 
ticlan Who was a seeptic in astronomy or physics; and yet there 
are few branches of knowledge which le more open to meta- 
physical quibbles.” But what shall be said of those mathemati- 
eal investigations upon probabilities, which have engaged the at- 
tention of some of the most profound mathematicians, among 
others, Demoivre and La Place: Shall it be said that these 
mathematics tend to produce scepticism? Certainly not, when 
itisknown that in these calculations it is a prevailing maxim 
that our conduct should be guided not by a demonstrated cer- 
tainty, but a demonstrated probability. La Place, in his admi- 
rable Essai Philosophique sur les Probabilités, applic s the cal- 
culus to many of the most common and most important purposes 
of lite. He uses it in estimating the testimony of history, in 
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discovering the value of the different methods which may be 
used in sciences that are in a measure conjectural, as medicine, 
agriculture, and political economy. It may excite a smile in some 
to hear that this last science has become a subject of mathemat- 
ical calculation; but no one can read the remarks of La Place 
and not be forcibly struck with the correctness and truly practical 
nature of his conclusions Who would have expected so safe a 
political maxim as the following, inferred from a course of math- 
ematical reasoning: “ Nous ne changeons qu’avee une circon- 
spection extreme, nos institutions et les usages auxquels nous 
sommes depuis long-temps pliés, Nous connaissous bien par l’ex- 
perience du passé, les incouvéniences presentent ; mais 
nous ignorons quelle est ’étendue des maux que leur changement 
peut produire.” © The eifect of such studies on the mind,” says 
Stewart, “is a salutary suspense of judgment on problematical 
questions, till the evidence on both sides is fully weighed.” 

But our limits forbid our multiplying instances. We will only 
add ove in which pure mathematics are applied to a moral subject, 
and which shows that the tendeney of such pursuits is not lnva- 
riably towards scepticism and infidelity. La Place in his #’ssai, 
after estimating the evidences of design in the universe concludes 
that there are more than four millionsof millions to one that the 
arrangement is not the etlect of chance, ‘a probability much su- 
perior to that of the historical events about which we entertain 
the least doubt.” We must therefore believe, he adds, that One 
Primitive Cause, has directed all the planetary movements. 
Shall we say then that science begets scepticism when even pure 
mathematics, (which have been regarded with the greatest sus- 
picion,) are found to lead the mind to so sublime a result and to 
open the heart to the first great truth of religion ¢ he 
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To-morrow thou 


In glory's fires shalt dry thy tears.” 
Campbell. 


“ His wife and litte son had fallen a prey to the whites and he wos now left alone : all that was 
thest dear to hin was swallowed up in the vortex: lis heart was now ready to break.” 


Tury wronged me—and I sought the aid 
My brother chiefs could give ; 

Who gathered from the gloomy shade 
Where forest warriors live : 

I heard their yell of triumph ring, 

And felt myself once more a king ; 


When gaily in the wood, 
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We danced around the council-fire 
And waked anew our old desire 
To drink the white man's blood. 


We drank it—yes! these eager hands 2) 
In crimson life were dyed, : 

As fell upon the thirsty sands i 
The battle's gushing ude. 

Hlow wildly glanced our gladdened eyes 

On such a ghastly sacrifice, 
When stretched along the plain 

Those mangled forms lay white and chill, 

And those pale lips were cold and still— 

j Too still to speak again. 


The summer of this heart is gone, 
Its bloom has past away, 
My tender wife and infant son ; a 
Are now a victors prey. 
With them all soflness fled my breast, 
But still it spurns the thought of rest— 
For fierce revenge remains ; 
It burns to cool itself in blood, 
And quench amid the battle’s flood 
Life's dark, oppressive pains. 


So let me die—since nought is left 
Save vengeance unrepaid ; 
Of all is Philip now bereft 
On which his hope was stayed ; 
They were the sunshine of his day, 
The stars that blest his nightly way, 
The flowers that meekly smiled— 
Now all his happy dreams are fled, 
Hlis beart is sleeping with the dead, 
His loving wife and child. 


Adieu! thou Mountain of my sires, 
Their long, their hallowed home ; 

Where thronging to the council-fires 
Old chieflains wont to come : 

Whose lengthened war-whoop told the cave 

The wild defiance of the brave— 
Thou dear abode farewell! 

The last descendant of their line, 

Thine ancient seat must now resign— ; 
That seat they loved so well. : 


— 
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But by the wampum which they wore, 
The plume that graced their brows, 
By all the bitter oaths they swore 
To smite their haughty foes— 
By these shal) Philip's hand be strong 
To render back this heartless wrong ! 
And when the work is done, 
He'll stand above the field of strife 
And whet his bloody sealping-knife, 
To strip the spoils he won. 


Then grasp the hatchet of the bold, 
The quiver and the bow, 

And from your secret mountain hold 
Rush out upon the foe! 

With you let murder grimly stalk, 

Companion of the tomahawk— 
Cold as the winter blast. 

Then leave the stealthy wolf to prey 

Upon their lone, deserted clay, 
Till sated with repast. 


Yes! let them sejze the rocks and caves 
Proud sachems held of old; 

And build their cities o'er the graves 
Where chieftains’ bones lie cold. 

Ay, let them eat the fruit that springs 

From out the dust of ancient kings : 
But thorns are in their path! 

The Indian's God hath bent his bow, 

And tyrants’ blood shall redly flow 
To feast his greedy wrath. 


A HAYTIAN LEGEND. 


TRANSLATED, WITH ALTERATIONS, FROM THE FRENCH OF LOUIS LEVRAULT. 


Sr. Dominco had disappeared to give place to Hayti ; General 


Le Clere was dead, and the noble army of that lieutenant of 
Buonaparte had melted away under the rays of a tropical sun. 
Of all this beautiful colony, France now possessed only the city 
of Port au Prince, which was besieged by the negroes. Some 
European soldiers who had strayed trom the retinue of an expe- 
dition into the middle of the island, wandered from field to field 
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in the midst of an insurgent population. They finally reached 
the hills of Cibao, where they hoped to conceal themselves from 
the pursuit of an implacable enemy more easily than in the plain. 
Here they were in the same situation that the runaway negroes 
had been before them, whom the tyranny of the colonists had 
driven into these very deserts; they were obliged to hide in 
marshes, live on roots, and carefully avoid all inhabited regions. 
Under these circumstances, they had no prospect but that of dying 
by hunger or being slain by the blacks when descending to get 
provisions from the plain. On the seventeenth day of their flight 
half of them had perished, and the rest dragged themselves along 
with the greatest difficulty. 

At last Gustavus Beaumont, one of their number, resolved at 
any hazard to escape from this situation. Gustavus was a noble 
youth, who had just come from his own little village of Vosge, 
beneath the sun of the Antilles. He was making his first cam- 
paign as lieutenant of one of those splendid regiments of the 
Italian army which the consular government sent to die with the 
plague at St. Domingo. “’Pon my faith! comrades,” cried he, 
“if Buonaparte had shut himself up in the desert, as we are now 
doing, when he made his expedition into Egypt, you would not 
to-day fear him as ruler of France. Let us, like him, march for- 
ward !” 

The soldiers, however, were far from partaking the confidence 
of their leader. ‘They remained stretched on their miserable 
resting places, and an old grenadier who had made a campaign in 
Egypt, replied, with a grumbling tone, “If you had been in 
Egypt, my young officer, you would know how great a difference 
there is between bravely periling our lives among the Mame- 
lukes, and yielding ourselves like fools to these idle, cowardly 
negroes.” 

Still the officer insisted on the necessity of speedily seeking a 
better situation than their present one. ‘ We must retrace our 
steps and try to reach Port au Prince, and above all we must find 
something better than herbs to eat. Perhaps there is in the 
neighborhood some brave colored man who will sell us provisions, 
or consent to be our guide.” 

“No! no!” cried the soldiers, ‘to seek such a guide is to seek 
death !” 

“Very well,” replied Gustavus, “if you choose to await here 
an ignominious death, and perish like dogs with hunger—do so ; 
I will go alone in pursuit of a better fortune. Wait for me in 
this place twenty-four hours. If to-morrow I do not return, 
leave me your regret, and should you ever again see I’rance, say 
that I died a conscript in the army of Napoleon.” 

Demoralized as they were, the soldiers could not without sor- 
row see their young leader depart to an almost inevitabie death. 
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They still endeavored to change his purpose, and overwhelmed 
him with prudent counsels. But Gustavus had a bold mind, and 
gaily replied, “ Be tranquil, comrades, I shall travel as silently as 
does the maiden when she glides to the rendezvous! Besides, 
thanks to this cursed sun, L look more like a negro than a white. 
All the darkies will take me for a recruit just landed from Congo. 
Night too is approaching, and you know the old proverb, ‘ Night 
makes every cat grey!’ So adieu, till we meet again !” 

He seized his sword, put a brace of pistols in his belt, and 
started on his journey. As Gustavus had remarked, when leav- 
ing his companions, the shades of evening soon came to protect 
his march, and the twilight, although short in those countries, 
promised a darkness favorable to his designs. He advanced 
with a determined step, and safely crossed the wildest passes of 
this chain of mountains. As he descended towards the plain, 
the country assumed a less deserted appearance ; he saw here 
and there groves of coffee trees and fields of tobacco, and fol- 
lowing the course of a beautiful stream which murmured over a 
bed of flints, he came to a long field, at the end of which was a 
house, At this sight our hero stopped and began to reconnoiter 
the place; for in spite of his natural indifference to danger, he 
knew too well the horrors of this war of extermination, to forget 
the necessity of prudence. 

Night had now actually come; one of those beautiful nights 
of the Antilles, when the air is so mild, the breeze so delicious, 
and all nature seems so lovely. The half risen moon afforded 
suflicient light to enable him easily to distinguish objects, and to 
approach the dwelling without much danger. He took a hasty 
view of the large domain before him, which he found to be very 
similar to those which the rich planters of the colony had in- 
habited before the insurrection. The main body of the house 
was an elegant pavilion, situated at the end of a large court 
which was planted with trees. Numerous out-houses surrounded 
it, such as stables, barns, coach-houses, shops, &c., and behind 
these were seen rows of negro huts. They all, however, ap- 
peared to be deserted, or at least as if for a long time neglected. 
The great gate of the court was broken, and the garden was in 
disorder ; doubtless the whirlwind of insurrection had passed 
over it, and the masters been compelled to fly. 

Such were the reflections which Gustavus made as he walked 
up as silently as possible between the coffee, orange, and citron 
trees, which bordered the avenue. He was still hesitating whether 
to knock at the door, when the barking of a watch-dog gave the 
alarm. 

“Who is there?” eried a female voice from the inside. At the 
sound of a woman’s voice the fears of the youth all fled like a 
flock of frightened birds. He went towards the door; a win- 
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dow in the pavilion opened, and the face of an old woman ap- 
peared. Her olive visage veiled with a kerchief, announced a 
mulattress. “Who is there?” repeated she; “is it you, Mare 
Anthony ?” 

“No!” replied the low voice of the youth, “I am a wandering 
traveler. Are there any whites here ?”’ 

* Whites! no, indeed!” muttered the old woman. After hav- 
ing carefully examined the stranger, she cried with all her might, 
“Ttisa white! help! Lucile, come quickly! The whites! the 
whites!” and at the same time closed the window. 

‘The poor fellow almost wished that he had followed his com- 
panions’ advice; but it would now be more dangerous to retreat 
than to advance—so grasping his sword still more tightly, he con- 
cluded to risk the adventure. Besides, he remembered that the 
old woman had called but one name, and if there was only a 
single negro there, his fortune was not so bad. He knocked 
again at the door, and again the window was opened, and the 
old woman appeared alone. She now changed her tone, and 
said in a soft voice, “ Do not fear, white master, we are friendly 
to-the whites.” ‘This sudden change could not but appear sus- 
picious ; the young man, however, paid no attention to it. “ Are 
you alone ?” resumed the female. 

* Yes, good woman, I am alone, and only want some food and 
a guide, for which I will pay you well; hasten !” 

“ Wait for a moment, sir, and the door shall be opened,’ was 
the reply. 

While Gustavus was waiting outside, the old woman went to 
call her daughter, who was sleeping ina back chamber. “ Quick, 
Lucile, rise! Do you not hear me? Come, there is a white man 
here.” 

“A white!” cried the frightened Lucile, “ Oh, my God! he has 
come to murder us, and Mare Anthony is absent.” 

The mother replied with a ghastly smile, “Take courage, 
child. The whites will do us no more injury—it is we who 
slay them. ‘This one is alone, and appears to have money. Let 
us try to keep him till the return of Mare Anthony and his com- 
panions, who will, you know, be at home to-morrow morning.” 

“But,” asked the young girl, “how can we keep him: He 
is doubtless armed, and will not submit to be made a prisoner by 
two women.” 

“Pshaw! a mere novice,” replied the old woman ; “ don’t you 
know that men are willing prisoners to beautiful girls? Lexpect 
you to entertain this fine Monsieur, and when he is no longer on 
his guard, we will have some cords ready, and leave him bound 
hand and foot to await the arrival of Mare Anthony. We shall 
in this way obtain honor, and contribute our share to the destruc- 
tion of this race of tyrants.” 
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Lucile was delighted with her mother’s plan, and proud of the 
part assigned her. She sprang lightly from her couch. While 
she was putting on a light dress, the old woman produced a light 
by shaking a bottle, in which was a “eucuju,” a shining insect 
used as a lamp among the negroes of the Antilles. Waked thus 
suddenly, the “ cucuju” opened his wings a little and permitted 
the phosphoric light to appear. . 

“Am I sufliciently beautiful for the purpose ?”” asked Lucile of 
her mother, as she smoothed her locks and adjusted her kerchief 
a la créole—* say, mother, am I beautiful enough 7” 

She was'indeed a handsome girl; her eyes were so large and 
brilliant, teeth so white, and dress so elegantly arranged. Her 
complexion was not much darker than that of a Spaniard. — In- 
deed she prided herself on having much English blood in her 
veins, and this it was that prevented her from entertaining violent 
hatred towards the whites. She took the key of the house, and 
ran down to admit Gustavus, who could not help wondering at 
their long delay in receiving him. 

“ Enter, white master, enter without fear. We are all alone in 
the house, my mother and myself.” 

“ Alone ?” asked the officer, still a little distrustful—‘ is not 
this the house of a planter ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” said the young girl, smiling to show her white 
teeth; “this estate belongs to Mons. de Vangelaz, but he is— 
absent, and now my mother and I are the mistresses.”’ 

* But your mother called only one name—Lucile, I think it 
was. Who is this Lucile—a negro?” 

“'That ismy name,” said she, laughing heartily, “and I am 
not a negro, | hope: see, | am almost white!” And bringing the 
light to her pretty face, she made all sorts of creole capers. 
“Come in! is it lof whom you are afraid ?- Give me your hand— 
quick !” said she striking together her own with an amiable im- 
patience. She took the hand of the stranger, and easily suc- 
ceeded in drawing him into the house. 

The room into which he was introduced was far too elegantly 
furnished to comport with the humble condition of two mulat- 
tresses. It was evidently the bed-chamber of the old proprietor, 
and had not been long otherwise used. Doubtless the real mas- 
ter had been discontented in so splendid a mansion, and had pre- 
ferred maintaining a more simple style of living. This apparent 
discretion pleased the young Frenchman, and served in a great 
manner to quiet his fears. Lucile brought out a stand and serv- 
ed up some fruits—pine apples, oranges, pimento, and a pitcher 
filled with “tafia,” a beverage much used by the natives of these 
islands. 

Joyful at this unexpected meeting with a beautiful female, aud 
a supper, the hungry Gustavus resigned himself with the care- 
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lessness natural to his age and profession, to the good fortune of 
the moment. He scarcely once thought of the companions he 
had left, and concluded that to punish them for not taking his 
advice, he would make them wait for his return, and the next 
day, at farthest, would rejoin them. So without losing a mouth- 
ful, he flattered Lucile, talked with the old woman, spoke of 
France, of war, and of love; gaily recounted his fortunate and 
unfortunate adventures, his high hopes, and the little deceptions 
of his youth. Once he pronounced the name of mother, and 
suddenly became sad ;—his poor mother, from whom he was 
separated by thousands of leagues of ocean, and whom he per- 
haps would never again see. 

As he thus abandoned himself to these changed impressions with 
regard to the fidelity of his hostesses, Lucile became sad and em- 
barrassed. Soon she entirely ceased to take part in the conver- 
sation ; she also ceased her little coquetish game with the young 
oflicer, aud stood in a dark corner of the room, with her arms 
folded, and her head bowed as if in meditation. "The supper fin- 
ished, her mother had to call her several times before she seemed 
to hear. 

“Come, Lucile,” said she, “ it is time to leave Monsieur to en- 
joy his repose. Wish him, with me, a ‘good night,’ and may he 
rest well in the bed of our old master, M.de Vaugelaz.” The 
old woman accompanied these words with a strange and myste- 
rious smile, which made Lucile start as if it had been the hissing 
of aserpent. She followed her mother, without saying a word, 
but, as she passed, darted at Gustavus a look of sadness and sorrow. 


Doralice (for this was the name of Lucile’s mother) had not 
always been the enemy of the whites. In her youth, like most 
other colored girls, she had been devoted to their pleasures—and 
to an amour with one of them, she owed the birth of Lucile. 
Soon however abandoned, and more and more despised as she 
lost her youth and charms, she had conceived this hatred against 
the race of her former lovers. She had, it must be confessed too 
much reason for this; she had been driven from the bed of her 
masters, to the miserable huts of the plantation, compelled to 
work as a slave after having reigned like a sultaness. Numerous 
opportunities of revenge presented themselves during those terri- 
ble disturbances among the negroes, commonly classed under the 
name of “the Revolution of St. Domingo,” which she did not 
fail to embrace. In company with another slave, she plotted the 
destruction of her master, and on the very first night of the in- 
surrection, he was assassinated in his bed. Since then she had 
lived as housekeeper to Marc Anthony, one of the slaves, to 
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whom the possessions of Mons. de Vaugelaz were granted for his 
superior bravery. 

Lucile, as she grew up, imbibed from her parent the sentiment 
of hatred for the whites; not on account of any personal injury, for 
in this respect she had been more fortunate than her mother ; but 
brought up, as she had been, on a lone plantation, under the se- 
vere discipline of an aged master, and his stern manager, she 
could not but welcome the era of emancipation—the day when 
her tasks, her fixed occupations, and the whip of the driver, all 
should cease. 

During the scenes of carnage which signalized this revolution, 
our young mulattress soom became familiar with the ideas of 
treachery and murder. In her view, as in that of all the insur- 
gents, any means which promised to rid them of their enemies, 
appeared proper. As the whites had not pitied them, they could 
not, of course, expect pity from them ; and in this deadly strug- 
gle, women, and even children took a part. The daughter of 
Doralice therefore, serupled not to aid in promoting her mother’s 
designs against Gustavus Beaumont. Possessed of a character 
in which coquetry and the fanaticism of her race were equally 
discernible, she plotted the death of the young white, without 
any feelings of shame or remorse at the frightful deed—but rather 
with a kind of pleasure, and the cruel innocence of the child who 
torments a caged bird. As to the old woman, it mattered but 
little to her that her daughter was engaged in deeds of blood, 
and held out as an allurement to their young guest. From her 
aged heart so stained by debauchery, every idea of decency had 
long been extinguished, and it seemed a refinement of vengeance 
right pleasing to her taste, to make the love of the young white 
for her daughter, end in his complete destruction. In the midst 
of this plot however, a whim of the young girl’s saved the im- 
prudent Gustavus. 


Alone in his chamber, he began to think of the dangers which 
had induced him to seek the hospitality of the enemies of his 
race. ‘The strange smile of the old woman when taking leave 
of him, and the silence of Lucile had not escaped his observation : 
what conclusion could he draw from these? Of how many in- 
stances of treason had he heard since his arrival in the colonies ! 
And this M. de Vaugelaz to whom Doralice had so often alluded— 
what had become of him? He recollected having read a name 
similar to this, in the long list of victims of the insurrection, and 
had a faint recollection of a report that he was assassinated at 
midnight in his bed. Perhaps, thought Gustavus, this is the 
same room, and this the very bed, which from a place of calm 
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repose, Was so suddenly converted into an arena of de sadly strife. 
Iu spite of himself, the image of Lucile recurred to his mind, 
bringing with it sad and mournful emotions. 

Examining carefully the chamber to which he had been con- 
ducted, he thought he perceived the traces of recent crime. "The 
glass was broken, the curtains torn, and the mahogany bed-post 
was marred in various places, as if by a sharp instrument forcibly 
brought against it in some fierce encounter. The last look he 
took convinced him also that there was on the alcove a large dark 
spot, Which with a little imagination could easily be taken for the 
blood of an aged person. Gustavus was still examining every 
broken and injured piece of furniture in his apartment, when he 
heard a slight noise enter the corridor, and approach his door. 
Soon the lock turned, and some one tried to enter. 

“Who's there ?” cried the young soldier, seizing his arms. 
He soon dropped them however when he heard Lucile’s voice 
whispering softly through the key-hole—* Hush! don’t make 
such a noise, or my mother will hear you. | bring you some 
perfumed water to wash your feet.” 

This custom of the colonies, drawn from patriarchal times, 
seemed to the suspicious Gustavus to be only a pretext for euter- 
ing his room. He however opened the door, and Lucile appeared 
with a vessel of water, and as if to prevent any wrong interpre- 
ation, she herself performed this most common act of hospitality 
amoug the colonists. Kneeling before Gustavus, she did not 
speak, but her heart beat fast, and her long dark eyelashes seemed 
to cover living flames; when she raised them a moment, a tear 
was seen glistening there. 

“ Why do you weep, sweet Lucile, ?”’ said Gustavus. 

She made no reply, but covering her face with her small dark 
hands, burst into tears. The young white could not understand 
this, so disengaging one of her hands, he took it in his own, and 
said, “courage, child, and tell me your troubles. Have you some 
youthful secret, some ‘pauvre peine d'amour ?’ ” 

Lucile smiled through her tears, but this was all her reply. 

“ Have you then a lover, Lucile—a lover absent or despised by 
your mother ; a colored man to whom you are betrothed ?” 

“Oh no!” said she, in a disdainful tone. 

“Or Mare Anthony who lives with your mother, is it he 
whom you love ?” 

* Never!” cried she, making a gesture of horror, and approach- 
ing Gustavus, she leaned her burning forehead on his shoulder. 

“Or perhaps, Lucile,” said he, as he gazed on her, “ perhaps 
some white man merits your regard.” 

She endeavored to reply, but the movement of her lips pro- 
duced only a smile,—and then she placed her throbbing forehead 
i little higher than the shoulder . the young man. 


VoL. v. 
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IV. 


According to their custom, Mare Anthony’s band had travelled 
all night in order to reach home before the heat of the day, and 
ereloug the court resounded with their cries. — Lucile saw from the 
window, the door open, the cutlasses laid on the steps, and Doralice 
in the midst of the negroes, pointing them to the chamber of 
Gustavus. ‘There is now no time to be lost ; flight is impossible, 
resistance equally so. In this moment of need, a ruse presented 
itself to the mind of the young mulattress. ‘The cords lie in the 
corner of the chamber—she takes them—ties fast the hands and 
feet of Gustavus, and then opens the door to Mare Anthony and his 
companions. At this moment Gustavus awoke, saw the cords 
which confiued him, and Lucile leading on the furious negroes, and 
heard Doralice ery, as she saw him bound, “ Well done! well done, 
my child! You have at last taken this fine bird in your snare.” 

Poor Lucile, she had not had time to prevent his capture. 
She saw him struggling with rage and despair, and turn which 
way she would, she could not help hearing him ery, “ Oh, Lu- 
cile! Lucile! is it you who have destroyed me! Oh, Lucile, so 
beautiful, yet so perfidious.” 

lu the mean time as she had foreseen, the negroes finding their 
prisoner incapable of resistance, were contented with tightening 
his cords. ‘They were the more willing to defer his execution, 
when Lucile informed them that there were other whites in the 
neighborhood. “ Make the prisoner conduct us to the haunts of his 
countrymen, and then we will destroy them together,” said she. 

This suggestion pleased them, and as Mare Anthony had made 
along journey, and the clouds threatened a hurricane, they de- 
ferred their expedition till the next day. As soon as they came 
to this conclusion, Lucile was assured of the complete success of 
her scheme,which was, to seek the companions of Gustavus, and 
induce them to rescue him. ‘The enterprise was diflicult, for 
they were concealed in the distant mountains, and the young girl 
knew but imperfectly, the way to their retreat. Besides, the 
hurricane which the negroes had foreseen began to rage with 
the utmost violence. 'The howling winds uprooted the strongest 
trees ; the ground which the heat of the preceding day had cov- 
ered with crevices, suddenly burst into huge abysses, and the rain 
rushed down in torrents. But nothing could detain the coura- 
geous Lucile, and she started in the midst of the hurricane. She 
travelled on for many a weary hour over the way rendered almost 
impassable by the fallen trees, while the lightning gleamed all 
around her, and over broad chasms which yawned under her feet. 
Neither fatigue nor obstacles, nor even night which now added 
darkness to the other horrors of the scene, could impede her course. 
One thing only grieved her—the reproaches of Gustavus ; that 
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ery—‘ You have destroyed me”—so distracted her mind that she 
could not bestow one thought on her wearied body. 

On account of her ignorance of the way, she made many useless 
steps, but still she travelled on, though her feet were lacerated, and 
her strength exhausted. Now she ascends the loftiest hills, and 
tries to discover in the distance some signs of the presence of the 
whites ; now full of hope she pursues those flying fires caused by 
the electricity of the earth, and now undeceived she returns to 
search among the caverns and gorges of the mountains. At last 
she caught a glimpse of a brilliant light. [It was however at a 
great distance in the extremity of the valley, and sometimes owing 
to her change of place, it would entirely disappear. She finally 
drew near, and mounted on a large rock, discovered several men 
sitting around a half extinguished fire. Their faces were pale— 
these must be the whites. 

Had Lucile been in her mother’s presence, she would probably 
have fled at this sight, but when alone and on such an errand, she 
was entirely changed. “ Sauvez Gustave !” (save Gustavus, ) ered 
she, rushing into the midst of the soldiers. ‘Chey were ignorant 
of the christian name of their young chief, and Lucile was as , saad 
rant of his family name. So while she continued crying “ Sau- 
vez Gustave!’ some laughed, thinking her to be a mad woman, 
and others not knowing what to think, remained silent: from 
none did she obtain a kind reception. One of the soldiers, more 
hardened than the rest, proposed in the most brutal manner to 
force away “this cursed spy of the negroes.” But Lucile perse- 
vered by cries, tears, and smiles, till they listened to, and finally 
consented to accompany her. 

Successful, and gaining new strength from her impatience to 
deliver the young white, she commenced her long journey home- 
ward, dragging herself on before the soldiers to show them the 
way. Some of them pitied her when they saw her bleeding feet 
and beautiful form bent by fatigue, and would have carried her, 
but this she refused, lest it should retard their progress. 

It was still night when they arrived at the house, and the sur- 
prised negroes could make but little resistance. A soldier antici- 
pating Lucile, cut the cords which bound Gustavus, who spring- 
ing on his feet, seized a fusee. At this moment, Lucile presented 
herself to his view. She smiled as she looked on the man whom 
she had delivered bound hand and foot to the negroes ; he thought 
she smiled as if she would commence some new work of treason. 

“ Perfidious wreteh!” shouted the indignant Gustavus, “ you 


never shall betray another!” and as he spoke, drew the trigger of 


his gun! Lucile fell !—the ball had entered her heart! 
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“4 TALE OF OTHER Days.” 


Millions of spiritual creatures walk this earth. 


A stant of gloom drew o'er the hills, 
And hung the heavens with stormy pall; 

Loud tumbled down the mountain rills, 
And boisterous roared the waterfall. 


No star blinked through the black grim 
clouds, 
The moon her silver lamp withdrew, 
And darkly reeled the stagg'ring woods, 
As fresh the threat'ning tempest blew. 


A dame sat in her dwelling lone, 
Hedged far remote in forest dell ; 

She marked the bleak winds boding moan, 
And heard the storm tumultuous swell, 


She looked out on the frowning sky, 
Her pensive heart was lorn and drear, 

And drops bedimm'd her wistful eye— 
No friend the heavy hour to cheer. 


And brooding terrors, thick and fast, 
Came hovering o'er her troubled mind, 

Strange notes seem 'd mingled in the blast, 
And shricked along the wailing wind. 


For of this spot tradition told 
Full many a dark and f arful tale, 
And few with heart and footstep bold, 
Could pass at night the haunted dale. 


The aged gossip wont to tell, 

With visage grave and tone of wo, 
How early settlers in that dell 

Were murdered by the sa age foe. 


Since, how across the glimmering heath, 
Dim flitting shapes were seen to glide, 

And dismal shrieks and groans of death, 
Rose through the woods at eventide. 


Throng'd round the winter's blazing 
hearth, 
The youthful group the tale would hear, 


Milton. 


While wonder checked their giggling 
mirth, 
And spell-bound chained the list'ning 
ear. 


The hunter from his nightly tour, 
Would oft recount with rueful awe, 
What pale lights danced adown the moor, 
What sounds he heard, what sights he 

saw. 


The lated traveler, with the rest, 
Told how black objects cross'd his road, 
What shadowy forms his steps close 
press d, 
And grisly troops before him strode, 


And she, the dame, had known, at night, 
By viewless hands the doors wide flung, 

And guessed the step of airy sprite, 
When strange the pantry vessels rung. 


Gloomier the night of tempests grew, 
Fiercer the surly storm arose, 
The rattling sleet in volleys flew, 
And dark’ning drove the sheeted 
snows. 


The high winds shook the humble dome, 
And growled around its quaking walls ; 

Now fresh ber old forebodings come, 
And deep, mysterious dread appals, 


Wierd memory wakes 
wand, 
Each romance old, each legend wild, 
Which heard ‘mid her own Scotia's land, 
Her tender years so oft beguil'd. 
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For far away in Pilgrim clime, 
On drear New England's rugged shore, 
Her lonesome thoughts would seek the 
time, 


And wander ‘mong the dreams of yore. 


THE SPIRIT 


She drew her bible from the shelf, 
And off ring prayers, devoutly kneel'd, 
That her from goblin, sprite, or elf, 
Each guardian saint might deign to 
shield. 


Yet apprebension's haggard train 
Hlarass her troubled fancies sull, 
Unearthly phantoms throng her brain, 

And dark alarms her bosom fill 


Now faint the waning embers glare, 
With dusky gleam across the room, 
While heavy on her spirits bear 
Her dread, the wintry night and gloom 


At length she seeks her chamber-bed, 
And hopes to drown in soothing rest 
The wild’ ring vagaries of her head, 
The fears that haunt her throbbing 
breast. 


But all in vain she courts repose, 
Soft sleep departs her wakeful eyes ; 
While shrill the railing north wind 
blows, 
Those half-hush'd visions gath'ring rise. 


At last, a startling noise she hears,— 
Hark! why thus jars the cottage door! 

Now tenfold crept her shudd ring fears— 
She breathless lists—the sound is o'er. 


What could it be! perchance a gust 
Rattled the latch, or casement shook ; 

Th’ uncertain hope she fain would trust, 
Yet doubtful seem'd her anxious look. 


Again! a harder, louder stroke ; 
Again!! like blows redoubled came ; 
Again!!! the yielding bolt is broke— 
Heaven's mercy save the wretched 
dame ! 


In, something pond'rous seems to walk— 
Dull o'er the floor a hollow sound, 

As grouping round its footsteps stalk, 
Like echoes rumbling under ground. 


And deep hoarse mutt'rings ; oh! how 
dread— 


Like monster from the goblin realm, 
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Or being from the earth-tomb'd dead— 
Cold horrors all her sense astound. 


Now, death ! those footsteps nearer stride, 
Now heavily lumber, stair by stair, 
Next see! the door is opened wide— 
She casts one glance—oh! what is 
there 


The moon peers through the rifled cloud, 
And imaged by its shimmering rays, 

A ghastly form in snow-white shroud, 
Pale, quiv'ring, meets he frozen gaze 


Its bloodshot eyeballs glassy stare, 
It heaves a deep, convulsive groan ; 
Wild terror raised her stuff ning hair, 
And chill 'd her curdling veins to stone, 


Towards her it moves—she gives one 
scream, 
Her eyes swim round—she swoons 
away, 
And lifeless mazed in icy dream, 
All mute and motionless she lay. 


Soon on the floor a clumsy fall, 

A jingling crash, a long-drawn tone, 
Slowly her darken'd sight recall, 

And rouse like charms her senses gone. 


A voice familiar strikes her ear, 
She turns her eye with coy surprise, 
When, lo! stretch'd by her bedside near, 
Her drunken partner sprawling lies. 


A luckless chair athwart his path, 
Which blindly stumbling o'er, he fell ; 
A bottle broke—a curse of wrath, 
Dispers'd her fears, and broke the 
spell. 


The sequel yet untold were brief; 
On lengthy tour the lord that morn 
Had left, at home, his spouse in grief— 
She could not hope his quick return. 


Some chance cut short his journey long, 
The ale-house, loved resort, detained, 
Where reveling ‘mong his jovial throng, 


Full many a fiery bow! was drain d. 
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Thence trudging on his devious track, | The forests fell'd, and o'er the lawn 
Deep wallowing through the drifting The grazing herds unconscious stray. 


snows, 
Well was his raiment chang'd from black, But long ‘mong crones through bordering 
Ere, late, his roof before him rose. dales, 


The story held its high esteem, 
His unlooked coming, ghostlike mien— | And first for pleasing marvellous tales, 
The wife in fright, the lord in wine, | “ The spirit spirit’ gave the theme. 
How caused, what thus fell out, ween, 
May bright-eyed faney well divine. And still tradition haunts the ground— 
| The hoary grandame oft will tell, 
An age has fled, the dwelling gone, \To her young audience, crowding round, 


Its inmates long since pass'd away, | The curious tale they love so well. 


A CHAPTER ON SMOKING. 


Amonc the many habits that are gliding into College society, 
which are evil in their tendency, it is really consoling to find one 
of the calm, old, virtuous, and virtue-inducing customs of our 
worthy ancestors, reviving in all its ancient universality. I allude 
to the practice of smoking. You can scarcely enter a room, from 
the domicils of the Freshmen, with their closely fastened shut- 
ters on the first floor of South Middle, to the comfortable retreats 
of the “Senior College,” whose very air breathes of dignity, 
without hearing the friendly greeting,—“ wont you smoke?” It 
is about as universal as the hearty “ how are you ?” 

It is gratifying, too, to one who loves to preserve in their green- 
est bloom and freshest vigor, the associations of olden time that 
entwine around his heart, to see that the reformation has been 
complete. You are not, in general, asked to “take a cigar,” 
though some few—may their shadows dwindle to nothing—still 
adhere to this ridiculous way of using tobacco. No: the march 
of reform has not stopped at the half-way house of cigars, but 
pipes, white as the bosom of beauty, and of a curve graceful as 
that of Apollo’s bow, wait for the gentle clasp of thy fingers, 
and a paper, blue as the summer sky, coyly discloses the soft 
brown charm to thine enraptured gaze. 

Now there are some who say there are no delights in smoking, 
who scout and abominate the habit ; but, alas! these are they who 
have never tried its joys. Their mouths are yet undried from 
the milk which they drew in babyhood, and if they are not even 
now fair subjects for the nurse, yet it is not at all strange that 
their opinions savor of women. But it is not for such I write. 
My soul hath no communion with them. The only feeling 
they excite is pity, and I leave them to their babe-like simplicity. 
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Commend me to a devoted smoker. He is your true man. Were 
I to advise a friend how best to find true friends, I would tell him, 
“ Buy thee a dozen pipes, and enough tobacco for a fair start. 
‘Then begin yourself, and give a pipe to each one who calls. 
Soon will the bars of distance melt and dissolve away before its 
magic influence. You will all become of one mind. Social 
themes will start of themselves, and the hidden founts of feeling 


in each bosom be unsealed, and flashes of wit will dart from the 
ascending wreaths of smoke, 


* Like lightnings from the mountain clouds.’ 


Oh! get thee pipes, my friend! get thee pipes. They are 
links in the chain of social affection, brittle it may be, but re- 


newed for a peuny! Many and many an hour wilt thou enjoy, 
careless of care, and 


‘Gently lapped in mild delight.” 


But this is only one of the many virtues of smoking. It in- 
vigorates the reasoning faculties. ‘The world seems hidden from 
the mind’s eye, and a power of entire abstraction is attained, so 
that “ general truths” and “tniversal propositions” can be most 
clearly investigated. A subject seems freed from the unessential 
matters which cling round it, and stands forth alone in its own 
strength or weakness. It wakes up the imagination, and sets 
itto work on the creation of new beauties. It strengthens the 
whole mind, and while it covers the body with 


The calm, without the trance of sleep,” 


it rolls before the eye, bright, lovely, misty, fantastic figures and 
fancies. It is a grand comforter! Oh, how I love to see those 
snowy curls lounging into nothingness around my caput, or poll! 
How doth the shadowy evaporation soothe the spirit, causing the 
streams of atlection to flow warmly, and making one feel at peace 
with all the world. “ Resist the devil and he will flee from you.” 
This is true of all bad spirits, — 


“Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and grey.”’ 


No evil imp can stand a steady stream of tobacco smoke. It 
comes up into his nostrils an abomination. Come, then, thou 
melancholy man, possessed by grim and yellow devils; thou, 
too, who art purple with the blues ; and thou, who art fractured 
as to that frail vessel, thy cor or heart. ‘Take thee a paper of the 
* best Spanish,” and fill thee the bowl of that long sublimation 
or petrifaction of snow, yclept thy pipe, with a quantum suff. of 
its dark-hued leaf, and apply it leisurely to thy labials. Quickly 
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will the demon who torments thee, mount one of those snowy 
whiffs and hurry in aflright from thy resolute philosophy. 

Would that Homer had known the virtues of this enchanter! 
Many a time and oft have I thought how much he might have 
augmented the happiness of the celestials oi athanatoi, had he 
pictured the heavenly circle sitting each with a pipe, and pufling 
from his os, or mouth, cloudy abstractions of comfort, while Hebe 
carried round the nectar, or tea as it is now proved to have been ; 
thanks to the labors of Ollapod. Ho! ho! bah! My pipe’s out! 
Contound the luck. So wags the world. Comfort one moment, 
and ina whi of smoke it vanishes ! MS. 


MOONLIGHT. 


WRITTEN FOR MISS Cc. 


Lapy! a wild and wizard power pervades 
An evening scene! ‘The moon is a magician, 
And o'er the earth at the sweet hour of shades, 
She spreads with her white wand a charm Elysian. 
She decks the tapering spire with silver sheen, 
She hangs the sleeping tree with leaves of pearl, 
O'er ocean, as each wave a snowy curl 
Unrolls in homage to his peerless queen, 
She smileth proudly, beautiful! I ween 
She hath beside a power o'er youthful hearts. 
The eye drinks in the softness of her beams, 
And every thought averse to love departs 
Before their gentle influence, and gleams 


Of heavenly joy on earth glide by like blessed dreams. 
MS. 


PENSIVE THOUGHTS. 


Tere are words and tones that in memory's hour, 
O'er the heart and mind have a mystic power, 

To wild life stirring the passions of old, 

Or livening and cheering the heart grown cold. 


A word, or a sound—and aroused once more, 
Start the bitter thoughts we have known befure— 
Recalling the dreams we would fain forget, 

And the empty hopes we would cherish yet. 
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A word, or a sound—and across the soul 
Soft visions and fancies of childhood roll, 
All breathing the spirit of former years, 
And causing a smile to beam through tears. 


In our after life they come o'er us still, 

Like the breath of the wind on the forest hill ; 
A low sighing sound—and again is heard 

The joyous note of the wild-wood bird. 


‘Tis thus, the thoughts of years long past, 

Come thronging up o'er the spirit fast, 

As light clouds o'er the skies that play, 

Shading and soft'ning the light of day. A.V. J. 


IRELAND. 


Mucu has been said about the miseries of Ireland, while little 
has been done to better her condition. Her history is the record 
of almost seven centuries of misgovernmenut and rebellion. No 
subject has occupied the attention of the British Parliament more 
than that of her wrongs, and their remedies. Yet Ireland, de- 
graded and miserable as she is, has sent forth many of the bright- 
est ornaments of literature, and many of the ablest statesmen and 
warriors who have ever swayed a senate, or commanded an army. 

As Americans, we should sympathize with Lreland. ‘The lit- 
erary institutions of our country, particularly Yale and Harvard, 
will long remember a Berkeley, who came from affluence and 
honor in his native land, to be the missionary of literature in the 
western world. Our military glory will ever be connected with 
the fame of a Montgomery, who left the home of his fathers to 
struggle for American independence, and to die for the cause of 
freedom on the heights of Abraham. The New York bar will 
point to the name of Emmet, while the marble monument 
endures, which a grateful people have raised to his memory. 
Americans every where will cherish the memories of Burke and 
Phillips, as long as their eulogies on America and Washington are 
read, 

‘There was a time when Ireland was happy; when learning, 
“tranquillity, and prosperity distinguished it from the rest of 
Kurope.” But, alas! those days are gone. ‘Though Grattan, 
Goldsmith, Burke, and Wellington, have risen to the highest 
places of trust and honor, their native country has sunk to 
the lowest degradation. Why is it, then, that Ireland, with all 


her natural advantages, has fallen from her ancient greatness? 
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The principal cause has been, and still is, too much political agi- 
tation. Party is there arrayed against party, with the most embit- 
tered feelings. ‘The people are naturally contentious—the com- 
bustible exists—and demagogues have never been wanting to 
apply the torch. 

Political agitation has thwarted the ends of good government 
in every age, and written the history of the island in characters 
of blood. The grant to Henry IL. by Pope Adrian, gave him 
authority “to enter that island and to execute whatever should 
pertain to the glory of God, and the good of the land.” How 
far this papal bull has been perverted into its [rish namesake, even 
Adrian Il. could have never foreseen. Robbery, cruelty, and 
murder—any thing, and every thing but “the glory of God, and 
the good of the land,” have been accomplished. Henry IL. par- 
celled out Ireland to ten of his nobles, who cared nothing for the 
people, and knew little of their condition. At the Reformation, 
Heury VILL. insisted on conformity to his new religion, without 
instructing the people what that religion was. Mary followed, 
and overwhelmed in blood the institutions of her father and 
brother. ‘To Mary, Elizabeth succeeded, against whom O'Neil 
and ‘Il'yrone carried on their perplexing rebellions. James I. 
took the throne of Elizabeth, and colonized the lands of the 
rebels with immigrants from England and Scotland. ‘The Brit- 
ish colonists and the aboriginals became two distinct parties. 
The former for the most part conformed to the new religion which 
Henry and Edward had introduced; the latter, with scarce an 
exception, adhered to Popery. ‘The massacre of 1641, in the 
time of Charles L, kindled the flame of civil war, which was 
quenched by Cromwell in the blood of the monarch and his Irish 
subjects. In the Revolutionary war, Ireland was the battle-field 
where James and William contended for the crown, till the house 
of Stuart was supplanted by that of Nassau. 

From the English Revolution, till the time of the war with the 
American colonies, Ireland enjoyed comparative peace ; but party 
strife ceased not to exert its baneful influence. The rebellion of 
1798, in which the Emmets became involved, was followed in 
1800, by the union of the two Parliaments. During the present 
century, the peace of Lreland has been interrupted at intervals by 
“'Threshers,’ ‘“ Ribbonmen,” “Carders,” and “ Orangemen.” 
Demagogues clamored for Catholic emancipation. It was granted 
in 1829, by the administration of Wellington. O’Connell, and 
what is called his “tail” of ignorant Catholics, shouted for “ Re- 
form or Repeal.” Reform was granted, but agitation was still the 
order of the day, and even now it threatens to dissolve the union, 
a greater calamity than which could not happen to Ireland. 

Such, then, is the history of the country, from the time of its 
invasion by the English. The object of its rulers has ever been 
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personal aggrandizement, court favor—any thing, rather than the 
interest of the people over whom they were appointed. Dark 
and disgraceful as this history is, can we wonder that Irishmen 
should seek revenge for centuries of insult and oppression— 
that the countrymen of Burke and Wellington, who have sway- 
ed the destinies of England in the senate and battle-field, should 
repay contempt and tyranny, with hatred and rebellion? ‘True, 
there have been plots and murders ; but we must remember that 
they were occasioned in part, by a shameful distinction kept up 
between those who were born on different sides of St. George's 
Channel. ‘The original sin of being an Irishman, made it difficult 
for Burke himself to obtain a place among the great men of his 
own age, and forced him more than once to the resolution of emi- 
grating to this country, from which he was restrained only by the 
solicitations of an aged father. The natives of the island them- 
selvés are chargeable with the same foolishness. They pretend 
to know whether a man is a Catholic or a Protestant, by the 
expression of his countenance, as well as by hisname. Families 
which have been settled in Ireland for three or four centuries, are 
stigmatized as foreign weeds, which ought to be rooted out; 
while these foreigners can call their opponents by no epithet more 
disgraceful than ‘“ Catholic.” 

The present condition of Ireland is little better than the past. 
The population is eight millions. Of these about eight hundred 
and forty thousand are Episcopalians, and about six hundred and 
filly thousand are Presbyterians. With the exception of these 
and a few other dissenters, the whole population is Roman Catho- 
lic. Civilization and education can be found only where Protest- 
ants reside. In Ulster and Leinster, where Protestantism gives 
character to the people, learning, peace, and happiness are found. 
The land is well cultivated, and repays with plenty the care of 
the industrious farmer. ‘Towns and cities, whose merchants and 
manufacturers give employment to the laboring classes, are scat- 
tered along the sea-shore and on every river. School-houses, 
where the children of the poor are educated, are seen in every 
village and neighborhood ; and churches, with large and increas- 
ing congregations, whose spires point as perpetual fingers to the 
regions of eternal happiness, make every seventh day resemble a 
New England Sabbath. But the south and west, with better 
harbors, larger rivers, warmer climate, richer soil, and a Catholic 
population, are overwhelmed in ignorance, misery, and crime. 

Many are the writers on the condition of Ireland, almost every 
one of whom has mistaken the cause and remedy of its woes. 
President Humphrey, besides being wrong in some of his opinions 
on this subject, has made one or two historical blunders, which 
ought to be corrected. In chapter 41, of his “Tour in Europe,” 
he says that Henry VIII. granted nearly the whole of Ireland to 
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ten of his favorites. By reference to the article in the London 
Quarterly from which he quotes, in the chapter to which we have 
referred, it will be found that among the fen to whom Ireland was 
granted, were Karl Strongbow and others, who were in their 
graves centuries before Heury VILL was born. And even if 
“ Henry VILL. and his immediate successors” had given Ireland to 
ten of their favorites, still these grants could not be called “ confis- 
cations of the Stuarts.” Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth 
were not Stuarts—they were Tudors. 

Absenteeism is not so much the cause of the miseries of Ire- 
land, as Humphrey and others suppose. It is very little known 
in the north; and the way in which this can be accounted for, is, 
that there life and property are secure, though many of the far- 
mers retire to rest and sleep with unbolted doors. ‘The peasantry 
of the south and west are to blame for Absenteeism ; they make 
it too dangerous for the nobility to reside among them. Let but 
the peasantry of Munster and Connaught become as quiet and 
industrious as those of the north, and the landlords will live at 
home, spend their money among their tenantry, comfort the aged, 
and educate the young. Crime is the cause of Absenteeism— 
how unjust to give Absenteeism as the cause of crime. We 
cannot charge on Orangeism the unhappiness of Ireland. Where 
Orangeism most prevailed, as in Belfast, Derry, and Armagh, 
peace prevailed also, It was a combination of wealth, talent, 
and respectability ; of those who were true to the union and the 
constitution. Nor is the tythe system so bad as many seem to 
think. It is not true that the majority have to support the church 
of the minority. It is proved by well authenticated documents, 
that nineteen twentieths of the landed property of Ireland belong 
to Protestants. ‘The Roman Catholics, therefore, have only one 
twentieth part of the tythe to pay. Again, the great majority of 
those who receive funds from institutions of benevolence and 
charity, are Roman Catholics; while the majority of those who 
give these funds are Protestants. The minority, therefore, have 
to feed the poor, and educate the youth of the majority. It is 
useless to say that these funds are given voluntarily. Protestants 
must furnish them, or the poor will be unfed, and the young re- 
main uneducated. If any party has cause to complain of oppres- 
sion, it is the Protestant population. The Catholics have to 
no more than what the conditions on which they hold their land 
require. If a New York landlord should rent his houses on con- 
dition that part of what he considered their yearly value should 
be paid to himself, and the remainder should be appropriated to 
the pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, could the occupants com- 
plain, after having accepted it on these conditions, that they had 
to support a religion in which they did not believe? We can- 
not go back to discuss the question, how this property was obtain- 
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ed centuries ago. This is a radical principle, which would rev- 
olutionize property, and destroy all order, both in Europe and 
America. 

The real cause of misery and crime in Ireland is Popery. 
Peace and Protestantism, Catholics and crime go hand in hand. 
Ireland has been tortured on the rack of experimental reform ; 
but the chain of superstition is riveted upon her. Every effort to 
make her free, serves only to show the strength of the adaman- 
tine links that bind her. While worshiping at the shrine of free- 
dom, like Laocoon, she is entwined in the folds of this hideous 
Python. The serpent’s coil must be removed, or she never can 
be free. Until Popery becomes an absentee from Lreland, in vain 
will legislators decree to spoil the established church. More 
churches are wanted, where the peasantry may be taught their 
duty to God and man. ‘The echo of rebellion yet rings trom the 
popish massacre of 1641. Let the Protestants of Treland beware, 
lest the same cry come from those who have spoiled the Eyisco- 
pal church, only as a prelude to a fierce attack upon religion, lib- 
erty, and law ; lest the shafts which have been hurled in the name 
of freedom, may pierce too far, and rankle in the vitals of their 
country. The ermes of Ireland are caused by O'Connell, also, 
the vilifier of this country, the plunderer of his own people ; 
who wrings from a starving population about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars yearly to support him, while instigating them to re- 
sist the administration of law. They are caused by a popish 
priesthood, who turn their altars into political engines, and by 
drunkenness, which is the curse of every land. 

But there is a balm for all her wounds. ‘To the cause of edu- 
cation we look with confidence for a better state of things. 
Though the present national system of education is fundamen- 
tally wrong, yet it will turn the youthful mind to the subject. 
The Sunday School Society, with its thousands of adults, is 
spreading over the land a love of knowledge and truth, whose 
confederated armies Popery cannot long resist. Philanthropists 
have found a new avenue whereby to reach the Irish heart—the 
native language of the country. Most of the inhabitants speak 
English, yet perhaps a million and a half know no other than the 
Irish. By the descendants of the ancient inhabitants this lan- 
guage is revered. ‘They believe that this is what Adam used in 
conversation with Eve in Paradise, that it was the language of 
the golden age, till the English and some other barbarous tongues 
Were introduced at the confusion of Babel, and that it will be the 
language of men and angels in Heaven. Dublin University and 
Belfast College have established professorships of this language. 
Aged ministers are learning the alphabet, that they may be able 
to speak a new language, by which to convey light to the Irish- 
mau’s benighted soul. Through this channel, truth is now re- 
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ceived into hearts from which it was before rejected. The pea- 
sant leaps with joy as he hears the language which his mother 
used in singing over his cradle. It touches a chord of sympa- 
thy which thrills through his soul. ‘The Bible, and a metrical 
version of David's psalms are now printed in that language ; and 
hundreds, whose heads begin to blossom for the grave, are learn- 
ing to read the characters which represent sounds dear to them 
as the veins of their hearts. ‘To this cause, above all others, we 
look for the amelioration of the condition of Ireland, if Popery, 
the unceasing enemy of education does not baffle the underta- 
king. Ireland has had her day of greatness—but alas, she has 
fallen. Oh, when will the time of her political and religious re- 
demption draw nigh? when will the “vale of Avoca” and the 
“Jakes of Killarney” be again surrounded by a free and happy 
people? When will the “harp of Tara’s hall” again be strung, 
and its chords be made to vibrate with the thrilling notes of free- 
dom? Shall Ireland be the theme of eternal strife, and the vic- 
tim of political empiricism ? When will she stand forth, as her 
favorite poet has wished her, 


—*' Great, glorious, and free ; 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea ?”’ 


Shall the winds, as they sigh through her groves, or moan 
through her antiquated castles, awake no remembrance of former 


greatness? Must the waves of the Atlantic, as they fret upon her 
coast forever murmur, that man should so mar the beauty of Na- 
ture’s loveliest work, and after viewing the wretchedness of the 
shores which they had embraced, shrink back from the spectacle 
to hide themselves in “ the unfathomed caves of ocean ?” 


Harry. 


LONELINESS. 


1 wanxper by the mountain's side, 
Whose peaks reflect the parting day, 
Or stoop to view the river glide, 
In silvery ripples on its way. 
The turf is green, the sky is blue, 
The sombre trees in silence rest, 
Save where some songster nestles through 
The drooping foliage to his nest. 
Yet one thing wants the pilgrim there, 
A kindred soul the scene to share. 
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When summer heats the verdure sear, 
Through yonder shady grove I tread, 
Or throw me listless down, to hear 
The winds make music overhead. 
A thousand flowers are blooming round, 
The wilding bee goes droning by, 
And springs gush out with lulling sound, 
And painted warblers linger nigh. 
Yet one thing wants the dreamer there, 
A kindred soul the scene to share. 


I ramble by the evening sea, 

The light-house glimmering from afar, 
And tleecy clouds are scouring free, 

O'er rising moon and twinkling star, 
In distance floats the waning sail, 

Or brightly gleams the flashing oar, 
And mingles with the sighing gale 

The billow murmuring on the shore. 
Yet one thing wants the wanderer there, 
A kindred soul the scene to share. 


ALMENE. 


A SPANISH LEGEND. 


Boaspu. EL Cuico, the last king of Granada, surnamed El 
Zogoybi, the unfortunate, stood alone at night on the highest 
tower of the royal palace in Velez cl Blanco, on the confines of 
Mureia. A long series of troubles, the ominous predictions of as- 
trologers at his birth, the cousequent hatred and persecution of his 
father, Aben Hassan, and after his death, the treachery and open 
hostility of his uncle, El Zagal ; all these, joined with his recent 
misfortunes in war, had brought over his spirits a gloom, which, 
from natural irresolution, he could not dispel. Between the fierce 
enmity of the usurper, El Zagal, on the one hand, and the more 
disastrous friendship of the wily Ferdinand on the other, he saw 
his kingdom torn piecemeal from beneath his sceptre, and already 
in imagination beheld the cross, supplanting the crescent, wave 
above the towers of the Alhambra, and the false Christian inhab- 
iting the marble palaces of Granada. Boabdil was not wanting 
in courage or abilities, and when once aroused acted for a time 
with an energy not unworthy af a Moorish king, or the son of so 
warlike a father. But believing in common with all the follow- 
ers of Mahomet, that events come by an inevitable destiny, the 
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doom which the terrified star-gazers at his birth pronounced from 
his horoscope, that “in his reign the empire of Granada would 
pass from the Moor,” paralyzed any prolonged effort. If transient 
prosperity at any time elated him with the hope that their predic- 
tions might prove false, some unfortunate event, pointing darkly 
to their fulfillment, would throw him into the deepest despon- 
dency. He had just lost Laxa, Illora, and Mechlin, and, aware of 
the machinations of his uncle, had with fatal indecision retired 
to Velez, trusting to the aid and protection of Ferdinand, whose 
real policy he could not fail to discern. , 

The moon had not arisen, but the stars were out in myriads, 
and aided by the clear air of so pure a climate they revealed with 
a magical and solemn distinctness the shadowy hills and valleys 
surrounding the city, and in the distance the snowy summits of 
the Sierra Nevada. After surveying earnestly the lovely scene, 
and especially those white-capped mountains, beyond which rose 
to his mind fair Granada and the towers of the Alhambra, he 
turned his eyes in a prolonged gaze upon the silent heavens. 
“ Ye mighty and mysterious fires,” at length he exclaimed, ‘ that 
Witness the mutations of earth, what know ye of chance or 
change ¢ when the world broke into existence at the word of Al- 
lah ye had burned for ages. Ye shone alike upon the fountains 
of Aden and the waters of the deluge. Ye preside at the birth of 
men and empires, and work out their destinies. Allah hath com- 
mitted to your fulfillment the decrees of fate. Say, is it written 
among them, that in my hands the sceptre of Aben Alaman* shall 
be broken, and the empire of Granada fall? * * * * It must be 
so! I feel your spell upon my spirit! [hear your warning within 
my soul! With a power which I may not control ye lead me 
blindly on to the end prepared from the beginning. 

“ T have ever been ‘ the unfortunate,’ and the future must be but 
a reflex of the past! Allah Achbar!” he muttered mournfully to 
himself, “I would fight to the last gasp for my country and throne, 
but who can resist the hand of fate ?”’ 

As he paused he heard a light step and a sigh behind him, and 
turning folded in a fond embrace a fair girl in the freshest bloom 
of youth. Few years had passed over her, but they had perfected 
a faultless form, chiseled to the smallest stature consistent with 
beauty—long dark tresses, a heaving snowy bosom, features of 
Cirecian mold, save that the brow was higher, and an eye, whose 
light was of the soul! She took his hand softly between her 
own: “My brother,” said the maiden with a tear in her eye, 
though her voice faltered not, “ why ismy brother sad to-night? 
Why hears he from the stars that speak not an imaginary doom ?” 


* The founder of the Moorish dynasty in Granada. 
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“ Almene, my sister!” returned the king, gazing earnestly into 
her dark eyes, “thy face is light to me in despondeney. But 
wouldst thou have me joyous when my sceptre and crown are 
passing to another, and the power of the Moslem is deyarting 
from the hills of Spain If the stars are silent, do they not look 
mournfully upon the land they have watched so long, as if a 
shadow were to rest upon its ancient glory ?”?— Unkingly doubts 
possess you, my brother,” said Almene, but in a tone betraying 
her own sad misgivings, and turning up her face tll her eyes met 
the myriads that gazed upon them from unmeasured de; ths. she 
continued, after a thoughtful pause, “ Are the skies prophetic fo- 
night? Have they not bent over the world in the same mysteri- 
ous silence through all its changes? To me the star-lit heavens 
are ever solemn! But see! the bright moon is coming up, and 
soon she will laugh away this awe from the sky and make it all 
smiles, and then wilt not thou smile, my brother?” 

“Yes! for thee, Almene, but not for myself; my heart is 
heavy. Many cities have been wrested from us: the armies of 
Spain have ravaged our fairest territories; a usurper sits on my 
throne, and the gates of Granada are shut against me! Too well 
was | named El Zogoybi !” 

* But there are many strong holds still loyal; the Albayein are 
yours to the death ; up, and strike! The cross shall not flout the 
ruins of the Alhambra! Allah will befriend the cause of the taith- 
ful! Would my hand,” she added earnestly, “ were as strong as 
my heart!” and her dark eyes flashed lightning through their 
tears, 

“'Thou hast thy mother’s spirit, my sister, save that it is more 
gentle, and [love thee better for it. Alas! when Pam gone what 
will become of thee?) But come now, sing me a song, and let it 
be a lament for the downfall of Granada!” So saying, with a 
geutle swing, he seated her upon that part of the tower-parapet 
which faced the Sierra Nevada, whose snowy summits concealed 
the city’s lofty towers. ‘ Look towards her, now, Almene, and 
let the thought of her loveliness inspire the mournful melody !”’ 

“| will sing, Boabdil, but not a dirge, for Granada shall not fall ! 
I will sing the war-song which our fathers have sung since the 
time when these same hills and valleys were won from the Goth 
and the Christian!” ‘The moon just looking above the horizon 
tinged, with a softer light, the hill-tops and the white summits of 
the distant mountains, while all the valleys between slumbered 
in profound shadow, and Boabdil seemed to see a mailed horse 
and warrior in each dark rock, and a flying banner in every 
waving tree, as these wild notes swelled far through the silent 
night: 
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MOORISH WAR-SONG, 


Arm, warriors, arm ! 
Hear ye not your country call ? 
Shall the Moslem power fall ? 
Will ye be the Christian's thrall ? 
Arm, warriors, arm ! 
Shall the pale cross daunt the crescent ? 
Mortal life is evanescent ; 
Glory shall survive the pall ! 
Arm, warriors, arm ! 


Arm, warriors, arm ! 
Let your shout the hills awake ; 
Let the foeman hear and quake ; 
Through their serried armies break ! 
Arm, warriors, arm! 
Shall the pale cross daunt the crescent ? 
Mortal life is evanescent ; 
Battle fur your country's sake ! 
Arm, warriors, arm ! 


Aim, warriors, arm ! 
See the Moorish banner fly ; 
See its folds amid the sky ; 
Let the foe that dares it die! 
Arm, warriors, arm ! 
Shall the pale cross daunt the crescent ? 
Mortal life is evanescent ; 
Paradise is yours on high! 
Arm, warriors, arm ! 


“ And I will arm,” cried Boabdil, as the last words died away, 
his features lighted up with indignation and anticipated triumph, 
and his whole frame dilated with contending emotions, “I will 
raise my standard again! Ferdinand and El Zagal are alike my 
foes! A throne ora grave! Allah will defend the right!” 

As he uttered these exclamations, footsteps were heard upon 
the winding stairs, and the next moment two persons appeared 
upon the tower. ‘The one, arrayed in dark Moorish armor, had the 
appearance of a hardy warrior: but his swarthy features, a mix- 
ture of the Moor and the African, with coal-black eyes deep-set 
and rolling quickly in their sockets, wore an expression of mingled 
ferocity and cunning. Over his corselet he wore a circular breast- 
plate inscribed with the sigus of the Zodiac, and many strange 
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characters besides, which showed him to be one of the star-ga- 
zers of those superstitious ages, who cunningly made use of their 
pretended lore, gathered from the scroll of heaven, to gain a con- 
trol over credulous, unenlightened minds. The other was a 
young Moor of light and graceful form, and a countenance of 
chiseled beauty, remarkable even for one of a race so distinguished 
for elegance of person. His gait and mien revealed the pride of 
couscious nobility, while the compressed lip and large calm eye 
bespoke unconquerable resolution. It was evident he had not, 
like the other, seen hard warfare, for, besides that he was young 
in years, his small hand was too white and delicate to have wielded 
the sabre or the lance in other contest than the tournament, and 
his rich, dark locks flowed unrestrained from beneath a diamond- 
bound, white turban, which, together with his polished weapons 
and ornamented armor, fitting closely to his body, contrasted 
strongly with the russet accoutrements of his swart companion. 
The young Moor, removing his turban in the royal presence, 
at first advanced with a firm, proud step, but hesitated with a 
changed countenance, as his eye caught the features of Almene, 
who, unconscious of their approach, was still gazing in revery 
upon beautiful Granada, the idol, next to Mohammed, of every 
Moor’s adoration, whither her song had flown. As he uttered a 
half suppressed exclamation, she turned and their eyes met—hers, 
with the tranquil expression of one who looks upon a person or 
object unfamiliar to the eye or the mind, and therefore awaking 
no stirring emotions—his, with an earnest gaze, not of moment- 
ary surprise or admiration, but like the pilgrim’s, when he kneels 
before the shrine of the idol he has long worshiped from afar, but 
now first approaches and beholds. It was but fora moment. Re- 
covering himself, he drew a sealed scroll from his robe, and placed 
in the king’s hand, with a significant look ; the dark astrologer 
regarding him the while with a fierce, suspicious scowl. It was 
a message from his lion-hearted mother, Ayxa la Horra, warning 
him to beware of El Zagal’s false professions and treacherous am- 
bassadors, sent to take his life, of whom the astrologer was 
described as one, and bidding him come forth from his inglorious 
retreat, and make one struggle, worthy of a king, for his honor 
and crown. It came at an auspicious moment. Glancing his 
eye over the scroll, he fastened it upon the stony face of the 
swarthy Moor, and cried in a deep, stern voice, “Tell your com- 
rades that they come not within the city’s walls, if they would 
escape the death they merit! and tell the usurper, whom ye call 
master, that I know his friendship to be enmity, and I will battle 
with him to the death, for the heritage of my father! Hence, 
for thy life! If thou tarry, thy planets cannot preserve thee!” 
A dusky glow suffused the features of the astrologer, but utter- 
ing no word, he returned a scornful gaze, and with a cold smile of 
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derisive warning, slowly swept the starry heavens with extended 
palm, then retreating step by step, disappeared beneath. As the 
sound of his footsteps died away, the king pressed his hand a 
moment thoughtfully to his brow. “It must be so, Almene,” 
said he mournfully ; “ would [ might live in peace with thee and 
my beloved Zorayma, and no cloud darken our happiness. But 
the stars are against me! El Zogoybi will go forth to danger and 
death !” 

“Say rather to glory and a throne! Why fall so suddenly 
from courage and hope, to weakness and despair?” 

“1 will not doubt—I will conquer my fate! But Llove not to 
leave thee, Almene! Let us go.” 

Descending to the great hall, and summoning his trusty band of 
warriors, he demanded who of them would stand or fall with him 
in alast conflict for Granada? ‘They spoke not, but each grasped 
his sebre, and in their flashing eyes and compressed lips he read 
the courage and fidelity of their hearts. “Tis well,” said he, 
“but who will remain here for a time, to conduct our sister to 
Granada; for she may not go till its gates open at our bidding ?” 
‘The young Moor rushed eagerly forward, and standing betore 
the king aud Almene, with his turban in his hand, though not 
daring to look up, hesitatingly declared himself desirous indeed of 
vaining glory in the battle, yet ready to abide by the maiden for 
herdeteuse. Accepting his offer, Boabdil, with his small but reso- 
lute band, passed out from the palace, through the city, and in the 
darkness of midnight, sought, through secret by-paths and moun- 
tain passes, the gates of Granada. 


A few nights after the departure of the king upon this expedi- 
tion, the result of which is well known to the reader of history, 
a turbaned cavalier and youthful lady, close robed, with a few 
armed attendants, wound slowly alonga deep defile a few leagues 
from Granada. ‘The road was narrow and broken, compelled 
to follow every bend of the winding Darro, which, emblem of the 
lifeof man, from its bright slumbers in the meadows beyond, was 
now struggling with noise and foam, through the rocks and whirl- 
pools of a diflicult mountain channel. The air was mild, but 
dark clouds, the remnants of a recent storm, were flying over the 
face of the moon, and, together with the frequent lofty heightsps 
threw the path alternately into light and shadow. The travelers 
were now arrived where a transverse dell through the mountains, 
made at its issue upon the bank of the river a small level place, 
and as they halted there a moment in the moonlight, they per- 
ceived, beneath the shade of the tufted rocks that hung over the 
continuance of the path, the stealthily moving forms of horse- 
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men, apparently in full armor, and many times their number. 
‘There was no time to be lost. They could not flee back, for the 
road was narrow, and their horses weary; nor up the dell, which 
soon became obstructed by rocks and trees; besides that the 
spirit of a Moor was such as to impel him to face danger, rather 
than avoid it. Hastily placing the maiden in the rear, and 
adjusting their armor, they dashed forward, hoping to reach again 
the narrow part of the path, and there fight the superior numbers 
of the foe to greater advantage. ‘he enemy, however, antici- 
pated their movement, and, headed by the fiery astrologer, met 
them with the utmost fury at the edge of the open space, by the 
shock of their greater force bearing them back to the center. 
The little band of warriors struggled manfully with the partizans 
of Kl Zagal, but were one by one cut down, though with many 
of their foes rolling in the dust beside them, till at last only their 
leader remained. Reining back his steed to where the maiden 
sit, pale, yet unmoved, upon her jennet, in a place on the path 
they had come, which, by the rocks on the one hand, and the 
river on the other, afforded a favorable place for one to contend 
with many, he made a stand, determining with Moorish bravery, 
to sell his life at the dearest, for the king and her he loved. 
“Fly, light of mine eyes, Almene,” he exclaimed, “ tly and save 
thy life, and remember my love! But for an Abencerge there ts 
no retreat! Ismael Ben Trad may not shun death!’ ~~ Many came 
against him, but with a wary and resolute arm he struck them 
down, tll their bodies formed a rampart before him.  ‘* Cowards! 
slaves!” cried their leader, the dark astrologer, “ why stand bay- 
ing at the wolf! Let me come near his boyish valor. He shall 
find me no champion of the tourney!’ Bounding his steed over 
the heap of the slain, he raised his sinewy arm to strike an etlect- 
ual blow. Ismael returning his fierce look with a glance of scorn, 
would fain have intercepted it with a stroke aimed at his heart; 
but his own youthful frame was too wearied with the strugyvle. 
The swift descending sabre smote through his mailed turban, and 
hurled him to the earth. As he fell, a lance from the hand of 
another struck him in the side, and rolled his body, now dis- 
figured with blood and dust, down the steep bank, ull his head 
lay among the rocks, in the foam of the dashing river. ‘The ex- 
ulting Moor would have followed and thrust him into the stream, 
to make sure of his work, but the sound of trampling hoots 
alarmed him, and hastily mounting his steed again, he seized 
Almene’s trembling form in his iron grasp, bid his men follow 
close, and retracing the path for a short space, dashed off among 
the mountains. 

Boabdil and his men had sueeeeded in flinging themselves into 
the city by night, and a sanguinary strife immediately began, 
Which continued with unabated fury for many days. As El Zagal’s 
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adherents, the party of the Alhambra, containing most of the 
nobility, were more numerous and powerful than those of the 
king. the issue was doubtful, and Boabdil, therefore, for the sake 
of a triumph over an immediate foe, foolishly taking refuge beneath 
a foreign arm so long raised to destroy them all, sent messengers 
to Don Fadrique de Toledo, commanding on the frontier, for 
aid against the usurper. Complying with his request, Don 
Fadrique had marched for Granada with a body of troops and 
noble cavaliers, among whom was Don Pedro Leoni, the youth- 
ful son of Don Alonzo de Aguilar, who was the pride of Anda- 
lusian chivalry, and powerful among the grandees of Spain. 
Young in years, he was unacquainted with the hardships of war, 
but in the tourney and the lady’s bower he was skilled to use the 
lance and the lute; nor did any one of the noble Spanish youth 
awaken brighter hopes of martial glory to be gained or win kinder 
regards from the maids of Andalusia. Morning broke slowly 
among the mountains, and the lazy vapors enveloped each dell 
and height with fantastic forms, as this troop prepared to cross 
near the head of a wild ravine, which unexpectedly yawned be- 
neath their feet. ‘Their leader fearlessly plunged down its side, 
but hearing the trampling of horsemen on the rocky path beneath, 
though he could not discern them, he halted, and sending @ part 
of his men around the head of the ravine to cut off a backward 
retreat, descended with the rest to meet them, whether friend or 
foe. ‘The warlike astrologer, for it was he and his hardy war- 
riors, seeing only a few by reason of the dense vapors, re- 
solved to wait their approach and give them battle. But when 
they saw themselves hemmed in by numbers before and behind 
they became terrified, neither daring to force their way nor 
perceiving any other escape. Deliberating but a moment the as- 
trologer seized Almene from the horse on which she had been 
placed after the midnight flight had taken them beyoud pursuit, 
and riding in front, eried aloud to Don Fadrique: “ Behold, sir 
cavalier, the sister of your master’s humble ally and vassal, King 
El Zogoybi! If we may pass, she may go with ye, and with 
her lite ; if not, her blood be on your heads!’ But the maiden, 
though struggling in the grasp of the fierce Moor, waved her 
hand loftly, and with an earnest voice besought them to regard 
not her safety, but to take vengeance upon the cruel and bitter 
enemies of Granada’s king. “ Then die, proud fool!” cried the 
enraged astrologer, and thrusting a dagger into her breast, he flung» 
her from him into the channel of the wild stream that neal 


along the bottom of the ravine, seized his lance and charged head- 
long upon the Christians. 

When the youthful Leoni beheld the lovely princess hurled so 
rudely to the earth, and the life-tide gushing from her bosom, he 
stayed not to take part in the ensuing conflict, but springing from 
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his steed ran swiftly down to the rocky bed of the stream, where 
she lay breathless in her blood, her long eyelashes closed over 
the speaking orbs, and her dark hair floating on the noisy water. 
Heeding not the storm of battle raging around, he knelt in terror 
beside her quivering form, raised her drooping head into his lap, 
and sprinkling it with water from the rivulet, unfastened the robe 
around her breast to discover what wound she had received. He 
found that the weapon, though aimed at the heart, had been 
warded off by the breastplate, often worn beneath the dress, by 
women in that age of wars, and glancing from it had made a 

deep but not fatal wound in her side. Stanching it as well as 
he could, he sat unconsciously gazing upon her fair, pale face and 
snowy bosom, till a shout of victory aroused him from his dream 
of beauty. Looking around, he beheld the stream red with blood, 
and its channel heaped with the bodies of Moor and Christian in 
mingled slaughter. The astrologer and two or three others, hav- 
ing seen all their comrades fall around them, had forsaken the 
combat, and were dashing down the gulf, with headlong violence, 
soon getting beyond pursuit, among its deep recesses.  Construct- 
ing a rude, though not uncomfortable litter of branches, with 
cloaks thrown over it, they placed her upon it, and leaving a part 
to take care of the dead, marched on their way. As Granada 
was sul the scene of a doubtful conflict, Don Fadrique resolved 
to send her to some other place of refuge. ‘The strong fortress 
of Alhendin being not far off, he ordered her to be borne thither, 
under the charge of Don Pedro Leoni; for Donna Quexada, wile 
of the commandant, was a near relation of the house of Aguilar. 


“Oh, sickness!” exclaims the sage and gentle chronicler of this 
history, “what a softener art thou of the human heart! No 
where do the sweet affections flourish so greenly as among thy 
waters of affliction! Nor is it only the sufferer thou schoolest to 
kindness; but the watcher, too, by the weary couch feels the 
blessed influence ; for he beholds the frailty and sorrows of a fel- 
low mortal, and the fountains of his soul are unsealed.” 

Stunned by her fall upon the rocks, and exhausted by the loss 
of blood, Almene was thrown into a violent fever, which con- 
fined her to a bed of pain and feebleness for many months. [Tn 
its severest stages, When reason forsook its throne for a time, 
Leoni would sit by her side, gazing upon her wasted, yet still 
lovely face, and, as her incoherent words betrayed that her 
thoughts dwelt solely upon the woes of unhappy Granada, he 
forgot his hereditary hostility to the Moslem faith, and dreamed 
of atime, when the Moor and the Christian might mingle as be- 
fore in the harmonies of social life. When the maiden on the 
other hand beheld him so kindly hovering around her through 
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the long watches of her wearisome sickness, she was won by his 
veutle assiduities, and unconsciously chased with him the love 
she bore her country. "Thus were their hearts drawn together « 
the saddest of all human relations—the communion of misery ! 
At last returning health relumed the dim eye and the faded 
cheek. ‘The balmy air of another spring, the songs of birds 
around the latticed bowers, the fragrance of the orange, the ver- 
dure of the olive, and the tranquil glory of the cloudless nights— 
all these soothed her spirit, and, unacquainted with the real state 
of affairs, she hoped, because she wished, that her brother would 
regain his kingdom, the sovereigns of Spain withdraw their claim, 
and returning peace heal her bleeding country ; and, should she 
own it to her heart! sanction her love for Leoni. For as to 
her faith, with the usual unconcern of youth about such high 
mysteries, she reflected little about it. Her religion was _patriot- 
ism; her country the idol at whose shrine she knelt; and what- 
ever lujured it not, was no injury to her. But all these hopes 
were idle. During her long illness she could not be removed to 
Granada, and by the time of her recovery, Boabdil had disclaimed 
all alliance with the wily Ferdinand; who therefore, with his 
usual laudable policy, ordered her to be detained in Alhendin, 
that he might have a strong hold upon the Moorish king, in_ the 
person of his sister. Thus she found herself a prisoner where 
she had been a guest! It was a bitter disappointment to the love 
she bore her country and her youthful lover. But hers was a 
woman's heart, and all the woes of the one but purified and 
strengthened her atleetion for both. For feeling herself unable 
to survive the downfall of Granada, every new defeat brought 
on the hour of separation from the only worshipper her heart had 
owned, ‘Thus, while the storm gathered darker and nearer, 
her secret hours were more filled with sorrow and tears, her 
trystngs with Leoni more fraught with tenderness aud trust. 


(Concluded in the next No.) f 
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I nave heard of a fair one away, 
I have heard the high praise of her name ; 
She's a nymph who is worthy, they say, 
Of a tender and passionate flaine. 
Away by the magie of thought, 
How oft to her side I have flown! 
With the pencil of faney have wrought 
The charms of the virgin unknown ! 
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A SIGH 


FOR THE UNKNOWN. 


Not an angel I image to view, 
Nor a being as fair as I can ; 
Though such may our passions subdue, 


They are not fit companions for man. 
[ have drawn her a beautiful form, i 

Whose feet tread as light as a fay ; . 
Her features are potent to charm, 

Though many are fairer than they. : ia 
The roses of health on her cheek ; 

Can deepen their hue with a blush, ; 


Her lips can delight when they speak, 
And please when with modesty hush. 
I read in her lofty white brow, 
In the meek mellow glance of her eyes, 
What is better, oh ' beauty, than thou, 
Or all that the worldly would prize. 


1 know not, I ask not her dower— 
Herself is the gift I would crave ; 
Where love never wielded its power, 
No happiness wealth ever gave. 
Let folly point laughter at love, 
Love only in union ean bind, 
And the flame which unfailing shall prove, 
Is roused by the riches of mind. 


And her mind like a casket of gems, 
Is strong with its wealth to allure! 

For the toys of her sex she contemns, 
And seizes the noble and pure. 

But the truth and the warmth of her soul 
Are stronger, far stronger to win ; 

And these are the charms to control 

And feed the soft flame they begin. 


To the shades of the woodland recess, 
Along the green paths of the field, 
She loves to repair and confess 
The Godhead in nature revealed. 
She delights in the twilight to steal, 
To some bower with a carpet of sod, 
That there unobserved she may kneel, 
And pay her devotion to God. 


As thus she walks forth to adore, 
And lists to the whispering wind, 

Oh, could the deep sigh, that I pour, 

Engage the fond thoughts of her mind! 


‘ 
And when she retires from her knees, if 
Oh, could her emotions but move 

To return a response on the breeze, 
That she loves and the heavens approve ! Laon. - 
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Brronr proceeding to inquire directly into the nature and ex- 
tent of human knowledge, we may premise that it belongs not to 
created mind to originate any new truth. All truth is eternal, 
forming one vast temple, perfect in all its parts. It is not the 
work of man to add any thing to its structure ; for the top-most 
stone has already been laid by its builder and maker, God. Man 
may place in it no new pillar or capital. He may hang its walls 
with no new drapery—adorn its chapiters with no new decora- 
tions ; for the hand that laid its deep and everlasting foundations 
hath not left it unfinished. It is for man to learn and admire, not 
to create. He may go around the temple and survey its golden 
foundations—he may mark well its majestic walls and record the 
towers thereof. He may enter its magnificent portals, contem- 
plate its grand arches and columns, gaze upon its lofty ceiling, 
feast the eye upon its rich aud varied splendors, and be awed by 
the grandeur and sublimity of its architecture. He may study 
the principles by which it was fitly joined and compacted, seek 
the object and use of every appendage, and ascertain the relations 
and dependencies of its several parts. But here he must be con- 
tented to rest; for when he has learned these relations he has 
reached those boundaries which his limited faculties cannot trans- 
cend. 

If these remarks are true, it is plain that all our knowledge of 
things, whether corporeal or spiritual, is confined to the relations 
in Which they stand to each other, the conclusions arising from 
them, and the phenomena they exhibit. We have no absolute 
knowledge of the nature and essence of any substance. If we 
could separate all the properties of matter with which we are ac- 
quamited, from matter itself, we could have no idea of the resi- 
duum without a new sense to perceive it. In all our intellectual 
pursuits it should be kept distinetly in mind, that we shall become 
learned, not in proportion to our speculations upon the hidden 
properties, or the essence of matter, but according to the extent 
and accuracy of our observations upon what is palpable to our 
senses, and upon those things which are the proper objects of 
thought. Let it not be understood that we comprehend among 
these, ouly those dry and metaphysical subjects which serve to 
deaden our feelings and blunt the warm susceptibilities of our na- 
ture. Our moral feelings, and all the tender emotions and affec- 
tions of the heart, are as truly objects of profound and well defi- 
ned knowledge, as are the properties of matter, or the laws of 
mechanics. ‘These observations may, with equal propriety, be 
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extended into the regions of poetry and the fine arts. Nor do we 
by any means, object to those general and even indistinct views 
which we take of Nature in vague and loose contemplation ; for 
by some unknown principle they excite pleasing sensations in our 
breasts. We would only guard against too great indulgence in 
them, as they rob us of opportunity to make those acquisitions 
which are the ornament of a well educated mind. ‘Those who 
spend the greater portion of their time in confused dreams of airy, 
undefinable, or perhaps what they would call spiritual things, may 
indeed live in pleasing eestacies so long as the plain realities of 
life are kept out of view: but when those crises come which de- 
mand high action, a stern judgment, and wise opinions tounded 
on rigorous and accurate thought, there will not only be an abate- 
ment of these agreeable feelings, but a positive mortification on 
account of the distrust and neglect which is every where mani- 
fested towards them. 

The most learned philosophers have doubtless wasted much of 
their time, and much of their mental energy in endeavoring to 
grasp those subjects which were beyond their reach. Many have 
entertained the hope, that by some abstract eflort of the mund, 
they should pierce the veil that covered from their sight the great 
central springs of lite and action, and thus discover the final 
cause of all things. ‘They had not learned the truth, the know- 
ledge of which has so essentially changed the modes of jhi- 
losophical reasoning in modern times, that we can know no- 
thing of the material universe and its laws, but through the 
medium of the senses. ‘That desire for immortality, that yearn- 
ing towards a higher, purer, spiritual existence, which every 
thinking man feels in his bosom, they interpreted into a verging 
of the soul towards a complete and perfect view of universal 
truth, which should be the ultimum of its attainment. But 
modern philosophers, either because the mind grew weary of 
these fruitless efforts, or by the interposition of a kind Providence, 
have abandoned all attempts to search into those inscrutable mys- 
teries ; and by studying the true nature of the soul in its alliance 
with matter, have learned what is its proper sphere of action, and 
what kind of knowledge it is capable of receiving. That the 
soul is capable of an indefinite amount of knowledge ; that, when 
liberated from its confinement in the body, it may rise to the un- 
derstanding of higher truths—may approach to a vearer and more 
enlarged view of the perfections of the Deity—that it may better 
comprehend the mysterious connexion of mind with matter, take 
into its scope of vision at once, both the material and spiritual 
worlds, and embrace a much wider and clearer view of the uni- 
verse, we may not deny. But we may confidently affirm, both 
from reason and analogy, that the nature of its knowledge must 
remain forever the same—that it must consist in the discovery of 
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existing truth. That the Deity may open a higher order of com- 
munications to men im the future world, such as a knowledge of 
the essential nature of matter and mind, and even something of 
his own imeomprehensible being, by means of senses entirely new, 
no one will entertain a doubt. ‘That he wild not give us new sen- 
ses or new faculties, but only increase the power of those we al- 
ready possess, seems more consistent with analogy, and with a 
continued personal identity. "This seems also to accord better 
with the active nature of the mind. But leaving these conjec- 
tires as to what may possibly take place in the soul’s progress 
through eternity, we return to consider farther, the nature and 
extent of our knowledge as we now exist. This knowledge may 
be comprehended under tour divisions: that which relates to the 
material world; to abstract truth, as the pure mathematics ; to our 
own minds; and to the existence and attributes of the Deity, as 
we derive them from nature and revelation. ‘To our ideas on 
each of these, if we except the second, there is a limit. Our 
senses lead us to the knowledge of the existence of external ob- 
jects, of their properties and their laws. ‘To attempt, with our 
present faculuies to go beyond these, we have already shown 
would be the extreme of folly. Men may shut themselves up in 
the solitude of the cloister, and spend their lives in unbroken 
meditation upon the essence of things; they may dissect and 
analyze ull the frost of time is on their locks, and yet die fools! 
The infant, putting its fingers in the candle, becomes as thor- 
oughly mitiated into the knowledge of the devouring element, so 
far as regards its essential nature, as the chemist, whose brow is 
smutted with the soot and sweat of half a ceutury’s toil over the 
furnace of bis laboratory. The little boy who watches the falling 
droys, understands the cause of gravitation as well as the prince 
of philosophers. ‘The very beast of burden, and the little ant 
that tugs a grain to his cell, fall but one degree below a Newton 
in their knowledge of that law of matter which gives it weight. 
The former feel the burden, and have the sensation which we 
designate by the term heaviness. The latter knows that the 
force of gravity is inversely as the square of the distance. Of its 
cause both are alike in perteet ignorance. 

Our knowledge of mind, no less than of matter, is confined 
strictly tophenomena. ‘These indeed constitute a very extensive 
and interesting class. "The intellect and the heart open a field 
for investigation, that affords the highest gratification to the stu- 
dent of philosophy. ‘To inquire whether the mind is material or 
not, is to go beyond the limits of philosophical research. Yet so 
much more vivid are our impressions of the properties of material 
things, than of the mind, that we ean hardly think of the latter 
without applying to it the properties of the former. If we con- 
template its essence, we must give it figure, size, extension, grav- 
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ity, or we must give it nthility. We do not say that it is material. 
All we atliem is, that if it is not material, it is immaterial; which 
iso more than to say, we know not what it is. We know of no 
intermediate state between something and nothing. We meet 
with the same difliculty in our attempts to conceive of the nature 
of the Deity. Of his essence, nay, of his being, we can have no 
other idea than as possessing the same attributes which we find in 
our own mniuds, but infinitely excelling them in degree. 

rom the limit whieh is thus set to our knowledge, the voice 
of complaint is sometimes raised, as if the Creator had made us 
with certain wants and appetites, without affording us the means 
of their gratification—as if he had wantonly involved us in a 
labyriuth of doubts and mysteries, where we must grope and 
stumble, till it should be his good pleasure to place us “ where we 
may gaze on the beautiful and true in all thetrr unsullied parity— 
in all their uneconcealed perfections.” Nothing can be more de- 
rogatory to the divine wisdom and benevolence, than such a sup- 
position. Tf our inquiries are restrained within the proper bounds, 
we may Anow all that is requisite for us here, as perfectly and as 
free from doubt, as we shall know what will be requisite for us in 
auy future period of our existence. ‘To dwell in the clear empy- 
rean of truth, we need not soar to a distant world! Nor need we 
be treed trom “this shell of mortality,” before we can be satistied 
of our own existence. If we believe not the testimony of our 
senses, and our consciousness, when they tell us of earthly 
things, how shall we believe those which shall tell us of heavenly 
things: We may hope hereatter to make more rapid advances 
in knowledge, to acquire the power of comprehending at a 
lance, those complex propositions which we now learn by a long 
and slow process of reasoning: but unless we can take in at once 
the whole compass of truth, that is, unless we possess the pre- 
rogative of the infinite Intelligence, how can we ever be free 
from doubts? So long as we are finite, and truth is infinite, no 
matter how rapid or lofty our tlight through the boundless fields 
of knowledge: there will forever lie beyond us an infinitude stull 
uncomprehended, unexplored! What hope, then, has he who 
now mourns over the limited extent and imperfection of human 
knowledge, that his grief will not be eternal: If we have indis- 
tinet views of those truths which are essential to our happiness, it 
is hot because they are shrouded in impenetrable musts, nor yet 
beeause we were made too “dull and dim-eyed” to  pereeive 
them. It is either because we have chosen to bewilder ourselves 
by indulging doubts of the plainest truths; or because we have 
spoiled our eyes with trying to gaze be -yond the proper bounds of 
Vision, Of those mysteries which lie behind the veil that shuts 
eternity from our view, the Bible discloses all that is essential to 
our present and future well-being. ‘Therefore, though our powers 
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are limited, though we are conscious that in the geography of the 
universe our knowledge cannot extend beyond the boundaries of 
the little district we inhabit, it is the part of wisdom in us to be 
contented with what is allotted us. It becomes us to dismiss 
every feeling of dissatisfaction, and to enter cheerfully on the path 
of inquiry that is before us, rejoicing in the discovery of those 
truths which gradually unfold themselves to our industry. 

What encouragement does this view of knowledge afford to 
the willing and diligent inquirer after truth! It shows him that 
he is not to enter upon a dark and mysterious path, which can be 
threaded only by a few of superior genius. ‘The acquisition of 
knowledge is progressive. He who toils patiently for it, is sure 
of its attainment. [It comes not to its possessor as a bequest to a 
favorite heir. No last will and testament can secure the precious 
heritage from sire to son. Nor does a capricious and partial for- 
tune preside over its fountains, dispensing liberally to her favor- 
ites, but to others in stinted and unwilling measure. ‘There are 
no favorable junctures, no embargo times or chances for specula- 
tion, by which we may exchange at once the mean concomitants 
of ignorance for the splendid livery of intellectual wealth. No 
one has ascended at once from the vale of ignorance to the pin- 
nacle of the temple of ‘Truth. ‘Those who now sit upon that 
eminence, commanding the homage of the world, have ascended 
thither by treading firtnly on every round of the ladder of pro- 
gressive research. ‘True, the world has sometimes been surprised 
by the appearance of a new and beautiful star among the con- 
stellations of genius. Thus shone forth the brilliant intellect of 

’atrick Henry, and of Franklin. But the one, ere its light’ ap- 
peared, was gathering its materials from the secret resources of 
Nature ; the other was tracing its way with silent, but confident 
progress, along its wiry path to heaven, till the very lightning 
flashed upon the world the signal of its triumph. Were Galileo 
and Newton and La Place furnished with seraph’s wings, to fly 
to the regions of the stars? No! Nor did they with ‘Titan 
strength pile Ossa upon Pelion, Olympus on Ossa, and stride up 
by a mountain staircase to the skies. But they toiled up step by 
step, building as they went, a scaffolding of the materials which 


their own industry had gathered from the ample resources of 
thought. 


AN INVITATION : INTRODUCTORY TO AN ALBUM. 
Brenorn the virgin page ! 
Ifow true an emblem of the human heart! 
Where varied passions trace from youth to age 
Fixed characters, as years on years depart. 
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There writeth joy and grief, 
And penury, and pain with iron pen ; 
And melancholy clouds the fairest leaf, 
Its sunlight hue returning ne'er again, 


Beloved and loving friends, 
While yet the tablets of our hearts are pure, 

While vet fresh youth to life enchantment lends, 
And faith and friendship promise to endure, 


Come pay your tribute here ; 
That when the freshness of your hearts hath flown, 
When early frosts shall sweet affections sear, 


And one by one from earth's sad scenes have gone, 


These tablets still the same, 
May bring the early-loved before the eye, 
Restore each vanished form to each dear name, 
And cheat the flight of time with memory ! 


Fast glide the changing years! 
Beauty and youth are ever on the wane ! 

Joy must give way to sorrow, hopes to fears— 
Oh! write a line to strengthen friendship's chain! 


OUR MAGAZINE. 


“Quid dem? Quid non dem ?"'—Horace. 


“ Explebar Numerum, reddarque 


“ Or all the several ways of beginning a book, which are now in 
practice throughout the known world, [ am confident,” says the 
author of Tristram Shandy, “my own way of doing it is the 
best; I'm sure it is the most religious—for [ begin with writing 
the first sentence, and trust to Providence for the second.” Kweu 
so is it with us, courteous reader, in commencing this hackneyed 
Polymigia. For although its existence as yet lies a mere shadow 
on the borders of the ‘dark unknown,’ and though we are unhap- 
pily endowed with but a feeble, ‘mustard-seed’ faith in our own 
ability to perpetrate any thing ‘grand, gloomy, or peculiar,’ still, 
as we grasp the time-worn pen, and mount the ancient tripod of 
our ‘illustrious predecessors,’ we feel not only a kind of trembling 
confidence, but an actual inspiration stealing over us, not unlike 
that which was wont to fall upon the Pythoness of old. Already 


our hair beginneth to rise on end, like that of an electrified boy 
on an insulating stool. 
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Our whiskers are hastily coiling up, as it were with the curling 
tongs—the sweat is oozing from our corpus like juice from apple 
pomace in a cider-press—our jaws are rushing together after the 
manner of the Symplegades, when they smashed up the ‘latter 
end’ of the Argo—our eyes are glaring out from their sunken 
sockets, even as two great holes burnt ina blanket. ‘Thoughts, 
radiant and bright, are swimming through the immensity of our 
caput-al vacuity, “upward and downward, thwarting and con- 
volved,” like gold fish in a pewter basin. But, gentle reader, it 
verily waxeth hot about us, and the excitement is becoming, as 
Cain said of his punishment, ‘greater than we can bear’—so pray 
let us get down, or we shall soon be going up, in spite of ourself, 
as asceudeth a phial of volatile oil with the cork out. There, — 
now, we feel cooler and calmer withal; and, while through our 
lattice the zephyrs come floating in, and, with their tiny fingers, 
wanton with our whitening locks,—* our head is gray, but not 
with years’—we fain would speak with thee, kind reader; so 
light your meerschaum and be seated, and let us put! away and 
moralize ; for a sober mood hath crept o’er our spirit’s wings, even 
as a sombre twilight is fast creeping o’er the varied landscape be- 
fore us. In the beautiful words of Wordsworth,— 


“"'Tis the still hour of thinking, feeling, loving.’ 


The last rays of the sinking sun are falling quietly upon the 


palaces of wealth and the hovels of poverty—upon fields strew- 
ed with withered leaves, and gardens decked in the last: smile 
of fading flowers. "The noisy bustle of the streets is hushed 
into a drowsy hum, and naught interrupts the dreamy still- 
ness of the scene, save the fitful tones of some solitary  stu- 
dent’s flute, or the monotonous roar of the old ‘white hair- 
ed ocean.’ Around us are gathering the lengthening shadows 
of sentry elms, whose waving beauty the autuinn frost hath 
blighted, and whose naked, trernbling arms they are now extend- 
ing over us, as if to pronounce, like a dying father, their last beni- 
son on our head.  Seest thou, in the deepening twilight, the min- 
gled hues on yonder maple—the crimson blended with the yel- 
low? Even so blends the hectic with the pallor of consumption 
on the softcheek of woman! At such an hour as this, how often 
have we stolen away from that haunting pest, which has been 
well termed by some old writer, “a weariness to the flesh,” and, 
from our watch-tower in the stars, gazed down, like the im- 
mortal ‘Teufelsdroch, through this “hideous coverlet of vapors,” 
upon the pent-up city beneath us, and “looked into all that wasp- 
nest or bee-hive, and witnessed their wax-laying, and honey- 
making, aud poison-brewing, and choking by sulphur!’ How 
often, too, have we turned disgusted from these ‘insaua studia, in- 
sani labores,’ and, with the exclamation on our lips, of Charon in 
Lucian, “O, stulti! quenam hee est amentia?” strained our 
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eyes to catch a glimpse of the quiet scenes of our youth, till we 
fancied we could see, inthe dim and shadowy distance, the tops of 
the hills we were wont to climb in our boy hood, and the glimmer- 
ing brightness that whilom played around the spire of our native 
village church! And when, like a star of promise, vacation 

cometh, and the hated reveille of yonder ‘dangler in the clouds’ 
hath ceased to summon from his bed of straw the slee ‘py student, 
how gladly does he rush from his narrow prison-house, and hie 
him to those green spots, those bright oases in the waste of life, 
whic h were watere ‘d by the dews of his young affections ! vt 
from our aerie, happy one, have we followe d thee in thy thebt, and 
watched thee in thy wanderings. Scareely had the last ‘vale’ of 
the class of °39, fallen from the lips of the eloquent orator, aed 
without waiting to witness the distribution of the ‘sheepeskins’ to 
their bleating claimants, thou wert off and lasting on thy way. 
Yes, and thou didst reproach the sluggish sea-god, who watted 
thee o'er the waters, and chide the lazy-whirling cars, as, on fire- 
wings, they bore thee o’er the land. And when thou didst lay 
thee down to sleep, thy stifled cot: became a dream-grotte ; and 
visions of sunny hills and social emeles—ot dark eyes and raven 
tresses—of ruby lips and rosy cheeks—ot a heaving bosom and 
fairy form, came flitting round thy pillow, and thou didst awake 
and shout with Aeneas, Dea certe" Ina few hours thine 
imaginings are realities, and thine eyes look upon the goddess of 
thy dreams. Nay, forgetting the dignity of aman, thou dost bow 
down, like a bulrush, at the feet of a piece of painted clay, and 
stake thy happiness upon an ‘airy nothing,’ a@ woman's smile, 
‘varium et mutabile semper.’ 

Poor fool! from our heart we pity thee. But, perhaps, thou art 
ready to say in extenuation of thy folly, ‘the bright being of my 
adoration is beautiful as the Houries.” So is the summer buttertly ; 
and yet when thou hast caught it, what is it in thy grasps A 
worm with two mealy wings! aie such is ———. If man, 
the ‘lord of creation’ is, as Dean Swift truly remarks, nothing but 
“a forked, straddling animal with bandy legs,” what canst thou 
reasonably expect to find in frail, fickle woman: — “Nos hane 
novimus esse nihil,” says Martial. So thought Milton when he 
exclaimed,— 

© O! why did our 
Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 
With spirits masculine, create at last 


This novelty on earth, this fair defect 


Of Nature ‘ 


This question of the old blind poet we were certainly never able 
to answer; but still, whatever may be thought of the utility of 
the weaker sex or of the propriety of their creation, we are willing 
frankly to acknowledge, that, although we are naturally as bold 
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as a steam-engine, yet we have ever had a most palpitating dread 
of the ‘dear creatures, —a kind of gynaphobia, which has af- 
flicted us from our earliest recollections. In our boyhood, when 
by any mishap we chanced to be shut up in the same room with 
some half dozen twittering damsels, we always, whether they 
were poking fun at us or not, felt as awkward and uncomfortable 
as would a young salamander in an ice-house. And even now, 
old and impudent as we are grown, we have not wholly over- 
come our boyish terrors, nor can we yet endure 


—* the light 
Of a dark eye in woman.” 


It was, however, but yesterday, as we were walking down 
Chapel Street according to our custom, that, in a sudden fit of 
gallantry, we did attempt to restore to its fair and biushing owner 
just before us, a glove which she had accidentally dropped upon 
the sidewalk ; but, notwithstanding our usual self-possession un- 
der other circumstances, we were most horribly flustered in’ this 
operation, No sooner had her taper fingers come in contact with 
our dexter paw, than there was such a galvanic twitching among 
the nerves—such a flutteration in the region of the pericardium— 
such a rushing of the blood towards the upper story,* that our 
Wits took to themselves wings and fled in all directions like a 
flock of frightened pigeons. What we did we know not; but 
this we do know, that, at the first return of consciousness, we 
found ourself walking alone in great haste up the tow-path of 
the canal, and reciting, in a most determined tone of voice, that 
emphatic line in ‘Terence, 


* Deleo omnes dehine ex animo mulicres.”’ 


Mortified and vexed in the extreme, we immediately started for 
our room; and, having locked the door, we sat down, and read 
through a pair of blue specs, the third chapter of Job. That 
night our visious were dark and desperate. 


“ Methought [ heard a voice ery, sleep no more.” 


The next morning we were missing: but after much search, a 
fellow Editor (may a mildew blight his memory!) barely sue- 
ceeded, with the most strenuous exertions, in rescuing us from 
the dock, where we lay face downwards, kicking and floundering 
in the mud, like a strangled porpoise. 


“ Pol, me occidistis, amici, 
Non servastis,”’ 


Since that luciiess hour, shunning all society, we have lived 
alone. It is only when 
O'er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep,” 


* Nature abhors a vacuum.'—Printer's Der. 
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that we steal forth from our solitude, to wander in the darkness, 
or listen to the sereams of the night-bird. There is one spot, 
however, to which in our midnight roamings we even now resort 
with our former regularity. We forget not to go up to the weekly 
convocations of the editorial corps—and, with thy permussion, 
dear reader, we will now, for the first time, introduce thee into 
our ‘sanctum sanetorum.’ Doubtless thou hast already often 
pictured it in thy imagination, as Milton pictured Pandemonium, 
arich, gorgeous hall, 
From whose arched roof 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
OF starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 


With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky.” 


But herein thy imagination hath played thee false ; inasmuch as 
the place where we assemble ourselves together ts nove other than 
a back room in the fourth story of South Middle, furnished some- 
what on this wise. Iu the center of the room stands an old-tash- 
ioned table, on which burns a tallow candle, whose doubtful radi- 
ance is reflected in ‘a dim religious light from smoky walls and 
sable curtains. Before the stove, in’ which three pieces of turf 
are slowly wasting away, there are arranged in systematic order 
one chair, two stools, and a bench—all bearing the sacred marks 
of a far-reaching antiquity. In a word, we may say of our turm- 
ture, as the ancient Henry once said of his * longitudinal extrem- 
ity, when painted pea-green, “ neat but not gaudy.” 

After this brief introduction to the place of our meeting, per- 
haps thou wouldst like to know somewhat of our proceedings 
when there assembled. A rough and dreary night was that i 
Which we last met in solemn conclave. 

* The moon slept with Endymion, 
And would not be awaked.”’ 


The stars forgot their shining. Red meteors glared for a mo- 
ment in the troubled heavens and then vanished in darkwuess. 
The spirits of the storm howled in the rainy winds, and the deep 
thunders uttered their voice in discordant bass. 


“Some say the earth 
Was feverous, and did shake.” 


But, notwithstanding these ill omens, at the accustomed hour— 
half past twelve precisely—the College bell was rung for the 
space of seven minutes—a circumstance which did excite, the next 
morning, some foolish surmisings among the ‘commune vulgus,’ 
but not among the wise.  Scarcely had its tones died away in the 
distance, cre, in obedience to its summons, we had emerged trom 
our cells and were threading our way among overhanging elms 
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to the well-known rendezvous. Gozzi, who is remarkable for his 
promptness and punctuality, was, as usual, the first at his post. 
The others, however, soon came in wet and shivering, and gath- 
ered around the fire in silence. ‘The meeting was forthwith or- 
ganized by electing Psalmanazar President, bya majority of one ; 
wherenpon he arose and delivered himself ot a short, extempore 
speech, which, it may not be improper to insinuate, had plainly 
heen prepared for the occasion, at the expense of no little oil and 
labor. 

“ientlemen,” said he—and he drew himself up to his tallest 
height—* how true is that memorable remark of the poet, ‘ there 
is a divinity which shapes our ends.’ When I entered this 
room cold and dripping with rain, and sat down in my humil- 
ity on youder stool, how little did I think that, in so short a 
time, | should be raised by your free suffrages to this exalted 
chair! In the pressure of college duties, | am well aware of the 
seeming impropriety in my assuming new responsibilities; but 
as itis your choice [ submit, flattering myself, however, that | 
shall experience a continuation of the same kinduess which has 
elevated me to this lofty station of trust and honor, 

“The fourth year has now completed its cycle since the ‘ Yale 
Literary Magazine’ was first established, amid doubts and dis- 
couragements, by a few brave and noble spirits, who, in their 
night-vigils in this consecrated room, oft ‘out-watched the Polar 
Bear.” (Cheers.) With their tunies on, they have gone forth 
from these time-honored walls to mingle in the dusty strife of the 
world’s wide arena, and some of them are already shining as 
‘bright particular stars’ in the firmament of American literature ! 
(Loud cheers.) Their light will beam down upon us and—and— 
ahem— hear him) upon us—hem—their light—hem—ahem— 
HEM— 

* A very bad congh that,” whispered Nym. 

* As | was saying,” the President proceeded, “when I recollect 
the place where I stand, hallowed associations, like ‘thick-coming 
fancies,’ crowd upon me, and my lips refuse to give my emotions 
utterance.” 

Amid the bustle occasioned by a slight rustling of canes, to- 
gether with a horizontal movement of the feet upon the sanded 
floor, he resumed his seat, evidently deeply chagrined at having 
forgotten—as he undoubtedly did—all the middle and best part of 
his speech. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, after a short pause, in a mortified and 
angry tone, wiping at the same time the perspiration from his 
forehead, * it will be necessary to have a Secretary for this meet- 
ing—how shall he be chosen ?” 

* By the chair,” replied a voice from behind a snowy cloud of 


Havana smoke, which was rising in graceful curls towards the 
dingy ceiling. 
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T appoint then,” said the President, “ Zumbo whereupon 
Abul, who, it seems, had entertained sanguine hopes of receiving 
the oflice himself, got up and commenced a most violent speech 
agaist this mode of election, denouncing it as aristocratic and 
auti-republican—nor did he stop here—but, turning a petrifying 
glance at the Secretary elect, he began to hurl his thunderbolts in 
that direction, in a manner extremely careless. In the mean 
lime it was plain that a storm was gathering in the dark bosom 
of Zumbo, who, at every fresh intliction of the speaker, squirmed 
about on his bench not unlike a bear in a log-trap, and exhibited 
in his swollen cheeks and rolling eyes all the elements of a 
smothered volcano. "The President, however, prevented the 
threatening explosion by ordering Abul, in a stentorian voice, to 
take his seat. Quiet having been thus restored, he then pro- 
ceeded without further ceremony to deposit on the table the con- 
tents of a large pillow-case. ‘These, it soon appeared, were vo- 
thing more nor less than an enormous quantity of commiunica- 
tions, Which were made at once the unwilling subjects of edito- 
nial criticism. Essays, poems, tales, and biographies, in‘ progres- 
sion infinite,’ were, each in its turn, brought to the test of the 


Siery ordeal. 


Tenet insanibile multos 
Scribendi cacoethes,” 


groaned out the wearied Gozzi. 

At length, as diamonds in the desert, two letters from. sister 
Institutions, containing a list of several subscribers to the Maga- 
zine, Were found and read with a zest not a little heightened by 
the bank-notes which they unrolled to view. 

“T move,” said Nym, “three cheers for Uxtow and Darr- 
moutu ;” several voices seconding the motion it was carried by 
acclamation, and old South Middle rung like the great bell at 
Moscow. Next came a communication from one of the ‘great 
rejected,’ and being somewhat of the serio-comic kind, and por- 
traying very truly, we doubt not, the excited feelings of the dis- 
appointed aspirant for literary fame, it was ordered to be pub- 
lished. So here it goes, entitled 


“MY FIRST AND LAST COMMUNICATION FOR THE ‘VALE LITERARY.’ 


“Reader, did you ever experience disappointment in its very worst form? Did 
you ever in the course of your travels apply for a seat in a stage-coach, and on 
finding no other name besides your own on the way-bill, congratulate yourself 
that you were to travel “ solitary and alone” for the next twenty miles, and did 
you find, on taking yourseat inthe coach, three women, four children, and two lap- 
dogs, who were to be the companions of your journey © And do you recolleet what 
a huge oath rose to your lips on such an occasion? If you do, and can also bring 
tomind the high state of feeling which then possessed your breast, how you felt 
as though there were a small volcano within you ready to burst forth; you can 
in a measure sympathize with me when I relate to you my greatest, most heart- 
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rending, and never-to-be-forgotten disappointment. In the first place, then, might 
after night had [sat at my writing-desk, depriving myself of necessary sleep, 
penning what I thought to be a magnificent piece of poctry, for one of the most 
popular magazines of the day. I finished it; and in my mind it was truly worthy 
of Byron, inasmuch as it was grand, terrific, and horrible in the extreme, Grand! 
why. bless you, reader, the sublimest passage in Milton could not compare with 
it. Terifie! it was wholly composed of thunder, lightning, earthquakes, and 
hurricanes. Horrible! Byron's celebrated passage in the Siege of Corinth— 


“ From oa Tartar’s skull they had stripped the flesh, 
As ye peel the fig when the fruit is fresh,” 


sufiered in comparison; why, it was absolutely disgusting, (so indeed the editors 

hinted, but more of that anon.) When Tread it over, after having finished it, it 
made my hair 

— stand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 


“There,” said T, as t folded it up inte the form of a letter, and directed it ‘to 
the Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine,’—* there, if that aint good poetry, I 
don't know what is. Let met me see—it has all the necessary ingredients for it— 
one third love, one third exaggeration, and Cother third description of moonshine, 
&e."  Psentit to the Vale Literary because knew it was the foster-mother of 
young gemus. Lalready imagined ET saw it published on the whitest paper and in 
the clearest type New Haven could produce. LT thought T could see under the 
tithe of © To Correspondents,” these rapture-filling words,—* Will the noble author 
of the * Battle of the Thunder Clouds,’ again string his harp for us? Twas 
happy—perfeetly enraptured. to bed with a joyful heart—went to bed! 
no, Pdid no such thing. “Throughout the night T sat and thought what I should 
next favor the world with—whether it should be soul-stirring or soft and soothing. 
For the ensuing week of course T could not study. The Yale Literary filled my 
mind. Anxtously did PE look for the next number, which was to fill old Yale with 
report of my talents and genius, At last it came—carnestly T ransacked its pages, 
and fain would have believed that it had not been received. T dared not glance at 
the cover, for that looked death to my hopes. But on second thought T mustered 
courage enough to enable me to look at and read its contents through. T never 
should have done so had TP not flattered myself with the idea that it might have 
been received too late for insertion, LT looked and read, and lo! the following re- 
marks met my eyes—* The ¢ Battle of the Thunder Clouds’ is teo aw fully sub- 
lime for insertion. Ttis indeed a prime burlesque on poetry, though unintention- 
ally, as it appears, on the part of the author, We advise lim to hang his harp on 
the willows.” Oh, Moses, how swore! Yes, dear reader, actually swore, and 


South Middle shook to its very centre with my stamping and shouting. From that 
day to this have T never written any thing for that periodical, the blast of all my 
hopes, the shears which clipped my wings, the razor which severed in twain the 
jugular of my poetical genius; nor ever will I dip my pen in the ink for the 
benefit of its columns.” 


“'That is what Teall showing proper resentment,” said Abul, 
“and [have no doubt but that the writer, whoever he may be, 
is one of the real genuine, fal/ kind.” This glowing tribute to the 
unknown author was interrupted by the President, who announ- 
ced ‘a piece of poetry,’ which he proceeded to read ; but just as 
he was pronouncing those ominous words, in the second verse, 
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“ For here a phantom pale and wan, 
From iting day ull peep of dawn, 


Glides through our ancient College,” 


we were suddenly startled by a kind of unearthly tread in the 
entry, accompanied by a hollow sound, as it were some Spirit's 
voice. Our candle immediately began to burn a wild, * disas- 
trous’ blue. The few dying embers on the hearth, which had 
lou siuee ceased to shine, flashed out anew, and continued to 
blaze and erackle with incredible fury. The papers and manu- 
scripts, Which lay a huge and Pelion pile upon the table, on a 
sudden became animated, and darting off in all directions, began 
to dance like Sybil leaves around the room. The serews started 
from the lid of the massive cotlin, which |: iy dark and dread before 
us, aud unreal forms, like the ghosts which threatened vengeance 

on the head of Richard in the field of Bosworth, came forth in 
fearful numbers to mock and trouble us. The wind no longer blew 
without in fitful gusts, but died away into a kind of supulehral 

moan, as if it were wailing through the widening crevices of an 
old castle, or sighing among cypresses and weeping-willows ina 
crave-yard. “ A strange invisible perfume hit the sense,” not 
unlike that which proceeds from a box of Lucifer matches, when 
acoal of fire hath unluckily dropped therein. At length there 
Was an evident attempt to knock at the door. It seemed, how- 
ever, but ‘as a putfot empty air—tor how ean a spirit knock In 
the mean time our weaker brethren began to exhibit’ palpable 
symptoms of alarm ; or, as Virgil hath it, * Ubique luctus, ubique 
pavor.” Giozzi, silently taking his feet from the stove whereon 
they had reposed all the evening, slowly removed from his lips his 
pipe, and rapped the bow! thereof on his left thumb-nail. Abul, 
hastily dropping the Kinekerboeker over which he had been poring 
for the last hour, took in a tobacco quid ‘ horrenda maguitudinis,’ 
Which he masticated in a manner that is a caution to all lovers 
of the filthy weed. Nym, who in times of no danger is ever 
ready to ass-ume a great show of courage, but who is in reality a 
mere AEsop’s ass ina lion’s skin, seized his hat in one hand and 
grasped the President’s coat-tail in the other, in which precarious 
position he awaited his fate with stoical indifference. Meanwhile 
the President, albeit in the general way he is, as Falstaff says of 
himself, “little better than one of the wicked,” fell straightway 
to muttering his “ave marias” and “ pater-nosters,”” with a zeal 
and volubility truly Catholic. “'The Secretary stood alone.” With 
arms a-kimbo, and face of cast-iron gravity, he continued to pulf 
away at the wrong end of a long-nine, at a most furious rate. 
But at length, in the midst of these general manifestations of 
terror, the door slowly turned on its hinges, and in stalked a little 
smoky, sooty imp of Beelzebub, gnawing away voraciously, with 
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his great green teeth, upon a roll of something, which, but for 
its peculiar odor, might, perhaps, have been mistaken for a huge 
stick of molasses candy. No sooner, however, had his ugly foot 
crossed the threshhold, than the President assayed to cry out with 
a loud voice—“ Exorcizo te!” but a deep gurgling in the throat 
alone was heard—* vox faucibus hesit.” The little Satan drew 
still nearer. Abul made a rush for the coal-closet, in which he 
soon ensconced himself behind a derk pile of Lehigh. —Nym 
started for the window, but, unhappily, stumbling over the bench, 
pitched into the now vacant coffin, where he lay amid the gath- 
ered dust and cobwebs of years, winking and blinking like a toad 
under a harrow. ‘The Secretary dropped his cigar, and looking 
over his specs down upon the prostrate Nym, exclaimed, with 
Antony, 


“QO! what a fall was there my countrymen!” 


Gozzi, however, judging from a suspicious looking scroll which 
the fiend held in his right hand, and which he was in the act of 
thrusting forward towards the table, that he was after all nothing 
more nor less than the ‘ Printer’s Devil? with a bill, began to 
feel his ire rise within him, and straightway seizing the young 
Mephistopheles by the collar he applied his foot ‘a tergo’ with a 
skill and vigor which soon landed him at the bottom of the stairs 
‘this side up with care.’ One howl arose to startle the leaden 
ear of night, and then all again was silent. 

After a long pause, during which Nym and Abul ventured to 
crawl slowly forth from their dark retreats, Gozzi, who felt 
somewhat wearied in his nether limbs, suggested the propriety of 
deferring all further business to some future occasion, inasmuch 
as it had now grown somewhat latish, and as the candle, which 
was flickering faintly in its socket, threatened every instant to 
leave them in utter darkness. This suggestion being readily as- 
sented to by all, the meeting was forthwith dissolved, and the | 
members separated for their respective dormitories. Psalmanazar, | 
who with characteristic boldness had taken the lead in attempting 
to find the path, was heard to ery out from a ditch into which he 
had unfortunately fallen, “ By Jemima! fellows, it’s as dark as a 
stack of black cats!” Just at that moment the light of the dog- 
i star came struggling through the opening chinks of a massive 

‘ cloud, whereupon we all fled to our lurking places like spectres 7 
of night. 


Attest, Zumpo, Necretary. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 
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BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D. LL.D. 


PROPESSOR OF 
CHEMISTRY, PHARMACY, MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 


IN VALE COLLEGE, 


Proressor Situman was born the 8th of Aug., 1779, in North 
Stratford, now ‘Trumbull ; in which place his father’s family had 
taken refuge at that time, as Fairfield, their proper residence, had 
been burned by the British troops, in the preceding July. Both 
his father and grandfather were educated at Yale College. His 
grandfather, the Hon. Ebenezer Silliman, graduated in 1727, and 
was for many years a Councillor and Judge of the Superior Court, 
in the Colony of Connecticut. His father, Gold Selleck Silliman, 
Esq., graduated in 1752, and was a lawyer of distinction at the 
Fairfield bar. In the war of the revolution he, in part or wholly, 
relinquished his profession, and engaged actively in the cause of 
his country. At this time he received the commission of Brigadier 
General in the militia, and was appointed by the Governor and 
the Council of Safety, superintendant of the coast of the county 
of Fairfield ; in which station he exerted a highly beneficial in- 
fluence on the measures of defense, which it had been found ne- 
cessary to adopt. 
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Professor Suuiman entered the Freshman class in Yale College, 
at the Commencement in 1792, and graduated in 1796, at the age 
of seventeen; having been three years in College under the pres- 
idency of Dr. Stiles, and one year under that of the late Dr. 
Dwight. On leaving College, he was employed, for a short time, 
as instructor of a school in Wethersfield, and then entered on a 
course of study preparatory to the profession of the law. He 
was admitted to the bar in the county of New Haven, in the 
spring of 1802. ‘The degree of Master of Arts he received in 
course, in 1799, and was then appointed to the office of tutor in 
the College ; and from that time to the present, he has been enga- 
ged with little interruption, in communicating instruction. 

His election to the professorship of chemistry was at the Com- 
meneement in 1802, At that time, his knowledge of this science 
was such, as he could derive from reading only ; since he had 
had no opportunity to see it illustrated by the necessary experi- 
ments. His appointment to this station in the College, was with 
the understanding, that he should be allowed time to prepare him- 
self for the proper discharge of its duties. Accordingly, he spent 
the two succeeding winters in Philadelphia, attending on the lec- 
tures of Dr. Woodhouse, and was at the same time engaged in 
performing, by himself, the most important experiments in the 
course. While he was in Philadelphia, he commenced the study 
of mineralogy, and heard, likewise, the lectures of the several 
medical professors in that city. He was inducted into the profes- 
sorship of chemistry in 1804, and gave a short course of lectures 
in the summer of that year. In the spring of 1805, he went to 
Europe, to procure books and apparatus for the College, and was 
absent about fifteen months. This opportunity he made use of 
to increase his professional knowledge. In London, he attended 
the lectures of Dr. Pearson, and a private and practical course by 
Mr. Accum ; in Edinburgh, the full and able courses of Dr. Hope 
and Dr. Murray. He acquired, during his absence, particularly 
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in Edinburgh, additional knowledge in mineralogy and geology ; 
and in the same capital heard the courses of the most distin- 
euished medical professors. 

At the time Professor Sittiman began to lecture on chemistry, 
the minerals belonging to the College were very few; yet with 
the inconsiderable number which had been previously collected, 
and such as he had added, chiefly from the vicinity of New Ha- 
ven, he soon after began a course of instruction in mineralogy. 
He was much aided in this department by the purchase in 1807 
of a small, but very valuable collection of mineralogical speci- 
mens, selected with great judgment by Mr. Benjamin Perkins ; 
and in a still higher degree by the deposit at the College in 
the years 1810 and 1812 of the large cabinet of Col. George 
Gibbs, which has been since purchased for the institution. In 
procuring both these cabinets, and in establishing the 'Trum- 
bull Gallery in 1831, Professor Sittiman is understood to have 
borne a very important part. He contributed also very efficient 
aid in the establishment of the medical department in the Col- 
lege ; and from 1813, when the medical lectures commenced, 
he has given instruction in pharmacy. Geology at first, he con- 
nected in his instruction chiefly with mineralogy; but as this 
science is now much extended, and the means of illustrating its 
principles have been proportionally increased, he has made it for 
several years the subject of a distinct course of lectures. 

Professor Sittiman has appeared at various times before the 
public as an author. In 1810, he published a “Journal of 'Trav- 
els in England, Holland and Scotland, and two passages over 
the Atlantic in the years 1805 and 1806 ;” and in 1820, “ Re- 
marks made on a short tour between Hartford and Quebec, in 
the Autumn of 1819 ;” both of which works have passed through 
several editions. In 1830, he published “Elements of Chem- 
istry, in the order of the Lectures in Yale College,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
He has likewise published, with notes and appendixes, several 
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editions of Henry’s Chemistry, and Bakewell’s Geology. The 
several smaller productions which he has issued from the press, it 
is deemed unnecessary to particularize. 

In 1818, he commenced the publication of the “ American 
Journal of Science.” This work has been continued to the pres- 
ent time, and the thirty eighth volume is now in the press. The 
editing of this work is understood to have been attended with 
much more labor than profit ; but the Journal has been the means 
of embodying a great amount of American science, and of com- 
municating to the public important information respecting the re- 
sources of the American continent. This Journal is well known, 
and its value justly appreciated not only in our own but in for- 
eign countries. 

Professor Situiman has received various academical honors, and 
is amember of numerous scientific and learned bodies, at home 
and abroad. 
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